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PREFxVCE 


Iv the following pages I ha\c set do^vIl the 
principal facts concerning the history and 
cmlization of the Ancient EgNptians which 
arc, in ir\> opinion, to be deduced from the 
evidence supplied by their inscribed monu 
ments and other remains TIic scope of tlus 
little booh and the limits assigned to me 
preclude all detailed discussion of questions 
wluch are still subjects of \ igorous controv ersy 
among experts The boohs mentioned in the 
short Bibliography at the end of the worh 
will guide the curious reader to full sources 
of further information I ha\e laid under 
contnhution the worhs of Egyptologists 
gcnerall), and tlie thanhs of mjself and m> 
readers arc due not onlj to living authorities, 
but also to the mighU de^d — Young Cham 
pollion le Jcune Cliampolhon rigeac, Birch, 
Hinchs Goodu in Lepsius E de Rouge, 
Bnigsch and Maspero, on whose shoulders we 
all stand 

E A \^ALiJS Budge 

4S Bloomsbury St 

Bedford Square U C 1 
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CIIAPTEn I 

■niE KILE VALLEY AKD THE AKCIENT 
ECYrXIAKS 

Week ITccatacus of JUlctus {570-470 n.c.) 
and, following liim, Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus (484-400? B.C.), stated in their works 
that the soil of Egypt had been gained (from 
the waters) and that the country was a gift 
of the river (i.e. the Nile), they spoke more 
truly than they knew. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that a vcr>’ considerable pro- 
portion of the soil of Egj-pt befween Aswfm 
(Syene) and the Slcditcrrnnean Sea has been 
brought down from the mountains of the 
Sudan and Abyssinia by the Nile and spread 
over tlie country in a layer of varying tliick- 
ness. In some places borings have shown 
that tins layer is only 16 feet thick, whilst 
in others it is ns much as 65 feet. How long 
it has taken to form the layer that is 65 feet 
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thick is not knowTi. But it must not hi 
assumed that the period required for it; 
formation was four times as long as tha 
required for the deposit of the layer that I: 
only IG feet thick- Experts have calculato: 
that during, the last 5000 years the averag< 
annual deposit of mud by the Nile in Egypl 
has been at the rate of 4 or 5 inches pci 
centurj’, and that the depth of the soil lia? 
increased by some 1C feet during this period, 
But such calculations must necessarily rest 
largely on guess-work, for the circumstances 
under wliich the deposit was made year by 
year arc k^o^m to no man. 

The great river of Egypt not only created 
the soil of the country, but added to it regu- 
larly by means of its annual Inundation, and 
the Egj’ptians knew tliat their prosperity, 
indeed the very lii-cs of themselves and their 
cattle, depended upon its life-giving waters. 
Tlie river was deified ol a very early period, 
and the worship of the God of the Mile svas 
probably the oldest worship in Egypt. The 
Egyptians called him “Hep” or “Hapi”; 
the meaning of this name is unk^o^T^, but 
it was applied by thCTn both to the river and 
its god. Modem nations know the river as 
the “ Mile,” from the Greek “ M'enos,” a 
name which is first met with in the ^rritings 
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that time, and the reader who is curious ‘on 
the subject will do well to study the specimens 
exhibited in the British JIuseum. They 
make it quite clear that the native Egj’ptian 
was neither a Semite nor a Negro, and tliat 
the later pictures of Eg^'ptians are based upon 
well-established traditions about their physical 
forms in ancient times. 

If we consider for a moment the geographical 
position of Egj'pt, we shall- see thht the 
possibility of describing the- physical charac- 
teristics of the native accurately is small. 
There were desert tribes on each side of him, 
Libyans on the west, people akin to the 
Blemmycs and to the Iladendowas and Semites 
on the east and north-east, black-skinned 
tribes and peoples on the south, the great 
cattle-breeding tribes on the south-west, and 
Mediterranean peoples on the north. And the 
seafaring, coastal-dwellers in the Delta must 
always have been different in physique and 
character from the natives of Upper Egj’pt. 
From the earliest times the physical charac- 
teristics of the families of the land-owning 
and governing class must always have been 
modified by concubinage, and in the working 
classes marriages with aliens must have 
produced unusual types of features. Tlie 
examinations of the skulls of Egj-ptian mum- 
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mies made bj man\ autbonties have not 
produced deasiTc results or supplied defirute 
information about the particular African 
race to 'which the Egjrptian belonged This 
IS not to be wondered at, for onl^ kings and 
members of their families and high officials 
■were mmnmiiicd, and the evidence of the 
monuments often suggests and sometimes 
shows clearlj that ro>al personages and 
highlj placed men ■were of mixed race Of 
the form and similitude of the millions of 
Egj'ptians who were not mummilied nothing 
IS Imown 4nd the statements made b> 
experts about the race to wlueh the Eg%7)ttan 
belonged and his phvsical cbaroctcnstica 
differ greatlp For while some hold that they 
were of medium height, with dark skins and 
hair sometimes having long heads and some- 
times broad heads others sav that the\ were 
solidl> built and iiad a fair or niddv com 
plexion with hair that >aned in colour from 
auburn to black and long narrow heads 
\nd one autJiontv sa\s that thej resembled 
the Berbers, another makes them akm to the 
car!\ Semites, and a third regards them as 
related to the ancestors of the Abvssinians, 
Tliese diverse opimons show how difficult 
the subject is and how little is realh knoivn 
about it. It seems, howe%er, quite clear that 
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the people of the southern end of Egj-pt were 
a mixed race, springing partly from the Kile 
Valley and partly from the country' to.- the 
north-east of Egypt;' and that those jn.>LWer 
Egj'pt, i.e. the Delta, liad-ia-tlfiem. a -strong 
strain of Libyan and perhaps also of southern 
European blood. TJie Semitic traders who 
entered Egypt from the north or south of 
Arabia in very e.arly times influenced the 
Egyptian more by tlieir methods of trade 
than by marriage with the natives. But 
in spile *of all the immigrations of foreign 
conquerors and peaceful settlers, the Egyptian 
tjTe remains unaltered. Soil and climate 
have made the Egyptian what he is, and what 
he is he alwa\*s has been. Ilis co\mtry is 
the gift of the Kile, and lus character is 
the gift of his countrj*. SIcn and animals 
domiciled permanently in Egypt either 
become assimilated or die out. 



aUPTER II 

■niE TUJTTO-^s or THE old ^sr^ the 

STONE AGES. • EGYPTIAN CnEONOLOCY 

At a period that we may reasonably plafc 
before 10,000 B.C., the deserts on each 
of the Nile Valley -were inhabited by people 
who probably lived in exactly the some wa>' 
as their remote descendants did until about ^ 
century a^. In process of time some of thein 
settled doTTD in the oascSf '(rbere they may 
have kept domesticated animals of some Idnd^j 
*4sA *Aft •isFRi^ 

as near the river Xile as possible. “TheJ 
snared the wOd animals of the desert, and 
some simple way managed to trap or catc^^ 
the fish in the ris'cr, and they must liave ha^ 
some kind of vegetable food; and they proln 
ably ate reptiles and insects of various kind^i 
as many tribes in the Sudan do at the present 
day. ibe lagoons, swamps and marshes Sfl 
the banks of the I?De must have swarmed 
svilb crocodiles, and the “ bush ” afforded 
shelter to tnvriads of noxious and death' 
S6 
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dealing creatures liLe snalccs and scorpions, 
and tlie large velvety caterpillars, a single 
touch of the spear-like hairs of which produces 
a swift and agonizing death. Where there 
were swamps there also would be the hippo- 
potamus, and if the natives were able to kill 
him they would certainly eat him. The 
earliest abodes of these people would be the 
caves and holes in the hills. Tlieir weapons 
were very roughly chipped flints, many fine" 
specimens of whicli may be seen in the British 
Museum. Some of these were used ns axes, 
and, fastened to a handle, ^rould make very 
formidable weapons. Like most primitive 
folk, they must have spent a good deal of 
lime in fighting. The period during which 
these' savage people lived on the banks of the 
Nile is called the Old Stone Age; when it 
began no one can say, but authorities on the 
Old Stone Age in Southern Europe and the 
neighbouring countries tliink that it came to 
an end about 10,000 n.c,, or possibly earlier. 
Nothing remains of the Egyptians of this 
period except roughly worked flints which 
arc found scattered about at various places 
in the desert and on the high lands near the 
river. 

There is no reason, for assuming that the 
Old Stone Age ended suddenly or abruptly. 
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or tliat such rudimentary ciMlization os the 
E^j^ptians possessed at that tunc ^\as dc 
strojcd bj m\aders or b\ some con\uiston 
of nature On the contrary , it continued to 
exist m the New Stone Age but it ^'as greatly 
de% eloped and of the form which it assumed, 
say, between 10 000 d c and 4000 n c , many 
of Its essential features and cJiaracteristics 
passed into the uonderful culture of the 
historic Egyptians je the Egyptians who 
lived under the nilc of the kings who claimed 
tint they were the lords of both Upper and 
Lower Egypt and who reigned from about 
4000 B c downwards Of the Inppcnnig^ of 
all the early part of the New Stone Ago 
nothing is known but we may be sure tliat 
the Egyptians gradwalK settled on the soil 
that tl e Jsilc was depositing regulorly on its 
banks and learned to Leap up mounds of 
earth on wliicli to live during the periods of 
the annua! inundation and to make dykes, 
which served as roads from one vDiage to the 
other and to improve tlic shapes of their 
flint weapons and tools and digging imple 
mints Ti c jKople of Upper Egypt probably 
htid commumcation with the people of the 
Soutl Enstom Sfldffn but wjietlicr tl ev were 
in a position to man caravans is doubtful 
and indeed it is difllcult to imagine vv|iat 
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they had to export, or Avhat they liad to 
exchat^gc for foreign products. Everything 
belonging to the greater part of the period of 
the New Stone .Age has - disappeared, hut 
towards its close the Egj'ptinns began to bury 
their dead in graves, and from the objects 
that have been found in them many facts 
relating to their civilixation have been ascer- 
tained. The graves at Nakadah, a preliistorie 
site lying a few miles to the north of Luxor 
(Thebes), arc considered the most tj'pical of 
the period, and similar graves found elsewhere 
are spoken of as graves of the XakHdah 
Period. But there must be graves of this 
kind far older than these, for it is impossible 
to lliink that they were the first of their kind 
made by the Egj-ptinns. 

Graves of the New Stone Age are found 
just bej'ond the cxJtivated land, on the edge 
of the desert among the sand and stones; 
the land even in these early days was far too 
valuable to bury the dead in. The body is 
sometimes wapped in a reed mat, somewhat 
resembling the coarse “ bark-cloth ” of modern 
African peoples, and sometimes in the skin of 
an animal, probably of the gazelle family. 
In historic times the dead man was passed 
through a bull’s skin, and many African chiefs 
arc biiried in bulls’ skins to this day. Some- 
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tunes the vias laid in a l)Ox or wcher- 
wotk case, and aomettmcs a huge earthenware 
pot m\ertcd otcr Jt, to present it from 
being crushed It lav on its left side vjth 
tlic legs dnvTi up and the knees almost 
touehing the cbm, the hinds nre held up 
near the fnee 'llns is the position which a 
child his before hirth and the Egvptiins of 
the histone period seem to have thought tint 
the spirit hotl^ would nppcir in this attitude 
just before its resurrection In some graves 
the licad and bones onl> arc found, and ui 
i>ueh eases the bones were probnUj imncshcd 
bv being buried m the ground for a time 
One luthoritv thinks that theeorl> Eg}ptnn» 
dismembered their dead to prevent their 
return as lampircs, and Uiat the Inter 
Egs-pliatis protected themsclee.? against their 
dead bj the use of mummification ind coflins 
In some countries of the Sudan the dead are 
put out for the driver ants to dean the bones, 
wiiicTi thej do cffectiv clj in twentj four hours , 
Uie bones are then coUected and preserved, 
or reburied as human bones were buried in 
the New S»one Age 

In the graves ire found earthenware pots 
containing food of some land, which shows 
that even at that early period the Eg>'ptians 
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^vith his tleatli. Though the potter's wheel 
was unknown in prehistoric times, earthen- 
ware pots, vases, saucers, etc., of various 
shapes and sizes were successfully nrade, and 
with wonderful sjTOmctry and accuracy of 
form. Tlie oldest potten* is made of a rcddisli 
ware, and is polished, or bumislicd, and 
de^rated with black tops. Next wc have 
bowls and vases made of ycllo^rish drab %varc, 
on which are painted in red or reddish-brou-n 
outline figures of men and women, crocodiles, 
liippopotami, ostriches, recd-boats and boats 
witii sails, etc'. The tall narrow pots, with 
runs and wavj' projections to represent lugs, 
seem to be copies of pots made of stone. 
The worker iu stone produced beautifully 
shaped pots in quartzite, diorite, granite and 
other hard stones, probably withovit the help 
of a drill, and he polished them ■without the 
polishing table. In the art of flint-knapping 
the prehistoric Egj'ptians were past masters, 
and their flint knives, spear-heads, arrow- 
heads, scrapers, borers, axe-heads, digging 
toob, beads, etc., arc unrivalled for their size, 
and fluting, and polishing; ai\d the saw-Uke 
edges of the knives are marvels of flint- 
working. The contents of tlie New Stone 
■dgc graves show that the Egyptians were as 
much at home in car\dng in ivorj' and wood 
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as in stone In some of tliem oljjects m gold 
and silver and copper liase been found, and 
all these metals must have been brought from 
the SQdan, the gold and silver probably from 
the country and streams near Fa Slaka and 
Kamamil, and the copper from the region of 
Tanganyika The i\ory for the figures of 
men and uomen and for the hairpins of the 
Tiomcn miLst also have come from the SOdan, 
for the elephant would Jiardly Iiavc found 
suflicient food m Egjpt All this suggests 
tliat the products of tlie South were sent to 
Egj’pt tied up m bundles and carried either 
on the backs of strings of men or on asses 
It IS said that the ancestor of tlic ass of the 
histone penod was of African origin, and that 
his home was in the mountains of Central 
Africa, ccrtamlj m carl> histone times the 
ass was the only transport animal known to 
the Eg)ptians 

Other objects found in these prchistonc 
graics, * e the iiorv and stone figures, show 
that the men usuall> wore a short shirt 
which was mode of the skin of an animal, 
and that the women wore a closely fitting 
garment, perhaps made of fine bnrk-cJoth and 
in later times of Imcn, winch rcaLhcti from 
the fihouldcrs, to the ankles Sfaies and 
dependants and children wore nothing, and 
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most of the men and women of the peasant 
and working dosses must Iia\e gone about 
their duties undid Sometimes the women 
had figures of animals (tlicir totems?) and 
amuletic signs tattooed on lanous parts of 
their bodies but whether these were tcgirdcd 
bj them is a protection against eiil spirits 
or as ornaments cannot be said Tattooing 
was practised in all periods of Egyptian 
history and designs in blue maj be seen on 
the faces of working women from one end of 
Egj'pt to the other at the present dij Some 
women shaied their hcidb, hut otliers let 
their hair hang loose o\ er the shoulders, and 
}et others tied it up at the back of the head, 
where it was held m position bj bindlets, 
hairpins ind a kind of comb The> pimted 
their ejclids with green paste which probably 
contained an ingredient made from copper 
ore, or perhaps the hj drous carbonate of 
copper This was rubbed down on green 
slate or stone palettes made sometimes m 
the form of nnimils and mixed ivith grease 
of some kind and applied to the ej ehds w ith 
a bone or wooden needle os the \rabs 
now call the eje paint stick At first eje 
piint was used as a medicament but later 
the painted ejchds wtte considered as oma 
ments of the face, and m later tunes still the 
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jiatnting of the c\clid& assumed a ceremonial 
importance ^Nomen More necklaces, the 
bends being made of flint, hard stones of 
\anoiis 1 mds crjstal sard carnchaii, agate, 
etc , their bracelets uere made of flint and 
ivor> or bone, ind some are large enough to 
Ime been worn as amdets or ankJets 
IIoiv the Lgj'ptians of the eirlj part of the 
Isevi Stone Age disposetl of the dead cannot 
be said, but it is veri doubtful if thc> Mere 
buried A chief may Iia\e l>ccn m rapped up 
m the skin of an animal, ns was the case m 
the latter part of the New Stone Age, but 
the bodies of ordinary folk ncre probablj 
throMTi out into the desert for wild birds and 
beasts to devour The tlieorj that the dead 
were eaten b> the living whieli iras solemnly 
put forward a fevT j ears ago has been unu er 
sallj rejected The qut^tion which arises 
naturally when speaking of the dead of the 
latter part of the Ivew Slone Age, is, MTij 
did the Egvqitians of that period bury their 
dead and place with them pots of food Qmt 
knives and w capons and all the various 
objects that /lave liecn mentioned above? 
So far as can be seen thej made no attempt 
to presen c tbe dead by artificial means, as 
did the Egi-ptians of the histone period who 
mvented an elaborate system of mumimfica. 
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tion, for the bodies were merely dried before 
burial. Tlie dead were expected to need the 
food buried witli them, and to use the flint 
knives and other weapons either in defending 
themselves against the onslaught of foes or 
in attacking the savage creatxires of Dead 
Land. It seems clear that the Egyptians, 
even at that early period, believed in a future 
life, and that belief was probably the founda- 
tion of the highly developed doctrines of 
immortality and resurrection which are such 
prominent features of the religion of tlic 
historic Egyptians. At the same time it 
appears that a renewed existence was sup- 
posed to be the lot only of chiefs and folk of 
rank' and quality. 

The earliest dwelling, or bouse, of these 
prehistoric Egyptians was built of reeds or 
small branches of trees made into large mats 
which were tied on to stakes driven into the 
ground; its form was circular, and when 
Warmth was required its sides were plastered 
with mud. Some verj* early models of houses 
in our museums show that their form re- 
sembled that of a modem beehive. The oldest 
god-house, or abode of the object of worship, 
was also round, and it may be noted in 
passing that the churches in Abyssinia at the 
present time are round. At a later period 
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the house nnd tlic god house took ft sqimre 
or rcctnngtilnr form nnd were mode 1)^ fasten 
ing mats to four stakes or posts dm on into 
the ground n mat was tj«i over llie top to 
form a roof, nnd the whole or part of one 
side wfts left uncovered and served as a 
doorw a\ , w Jiicli the round house lacked The 
form of the square god house was perpetuated 
m the stone slirmcs tl at are seen m the 
great Slone temples of the liistoric penoiL 
A model of the rectangular house in baked 
clav IS cxiubited m the British Museum (No 
8520.)) it has n door at one end with a 
massive lintel and two windows high up m 
one of the walls Whether brack making was 
a native or foreign craft is an open question 
Tlic master of the liouse slept on a roct 
angular bedstead of much tlie same shape ns the 
anJ OTtb common e\crj'v%Iicrc m the SudSn at 
the present time (sec the model in tlie British 
Museum No 50691) members of the famdj 
slept on mats and slaves and otlicrs on the 
bare ground The models of o\en and a 
joung bull suggest that the breeding and 
rearing of cattle formed one of the principal 
occupations of the life of the prelustoric 
EgiTitian and both bolls and cows possessing 
certain physical characteristics were wor 
shipped by Iiim the former for theu: strength 
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and vitiliU, and the latter for tlicir beauty 
and fccundit) 

From 'nhat has been sa>d nboNc it is clear 
that Mhen the g^a^ es at Nnkadah m ere made, 
the Egyptians ^vcTc hving in a cempanti\ ely 
high state of ciMlization, but had the> pro 
gressed to that state of cmlization of and bj 
thcrosehes or did it represent the influence 
of a foreign people? It seems incredible that 
a people who dirclt on the laud deposited 
bj the Isile, and iiho lived upon the results 
of their agriculturU labours and their hunting 
expeditions, could have invented oil the hnnch 
crafts that produced the objects found m the 
Nakadah graves Unfortunately v\e have no 
examples of the objects produced in the Delta 
at this period, but if v\c had wt should prob 
ably find that they bore traces of Libyan or 
Europeon or Semitic innuence or perhaps 
of all three That some foreign influence 
was at work in Upper Egypt at this period 
IS well nigh certain and it is nearly as 
certain that it was due to tlie presence of 
a people who bad migrated to Egvpt from 
the East and whom we may call llaniites 
They came cither as traders seeking markets 
for thdir wares or as conquering invaders 
and some of them settled in the 3yde 
Valley The climate and soil and water 
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his •will on all the chiefs therein, and he 
assumed the title of “ Bati,” which means 
practically “ Iving of Lower Eg 5 '^pt.” And, 
probably, though at a later time, a ruler 
arose in the South who called himself “ Nesu,” 
meaning perhaps “ lOng of the South,” or 
Upper Egypt ; both these titles were adopted 
by the kings of the historic period, and they 
arc undoubtedly very ancient. Of these Batis 
and Nesus nothing is knowm, but the names 
of nine out of the 120 Batis -who must have 
reigned are presen-'ed on the Palermo Stone.^ 
Ho'w long these kings reigned cannot be said, 

. but their rule probably lasted for a few 
hundred years. T!»c kingdom of the North 
and the kingdom of the South existed inde- 
pendently, and the Egj’ptians in each wor- 
shipped their oum gods, observed their o^vn 
manners and customs, and followed their own 
occupations, which ivcrc in each case ordered 
, and regulated by the annual Nilc-Rood. 
Judging by the evidence of the monuments 
of the early part of tJic historic period the 
capital of the Kingdom of the South was 

^ Tliis is a fragment of a la^c dioritc slab which 
when complete contninctl the names of the prehistoric 
' kings of Egj'pt, and those of the iiistoric period until 
the middle of the Vth dynasty. It is ahoiit ITJ 
inches high and 10 inches wide, and is prcscrs-cd m 
the Museum at Palermo; hence its name. 
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situated at a place a little to the south of 
'Al-Kab and about 10 miles north of Edfu. 
It is called Neklieb and Nckhen in the hiero- 
glj'phic texts, and the Greeks^ knew it ns 
Hierakonpolis ; tlic vulture ^vas its tutelary 
goddess, and the historic Egyptians depicted 
her in the form of a woman with a \'ulture’s 
head and called her Nekhcbit. The ^ capital 
of the Kingdom of the North was near the 
mouth of an arm of the Nile,^ and was called 
in historic times Pcr-Untchit by the Egi^jlians 
and JButo by the Greeks. The principal object 
of worship was the urxus, and in later times 
she was depicted in the form of a woman with 
the head of a uricus. 

The language in use throughout EgjTt in 
*the New Stone Age probably Nilotic in 
character, but notliing is knorni about it. 
In Upper Egypt it must have contained a 
great many words borrowed from the country 
of Punt and the regions now forming Abys- 
sinia, and in Lower Egj’pt it must' have 
exhibited many elements derived from Libyan 
and from the Semitic dialect spoken in the 
coantrj' to the north-east of the Delta. The 
inscriptions of the early part of the historic 
period contain definite tmees of Semitic 

» According to Ptolemy (H', 5, § 4S) the Phtheno- 
thite arm. 
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influence, but wlietber this was the result of 
one or mote invasions of the Semites into 
E"\T>t, or of peaceful trade intercourse between 
Semites nncl Egyptians, or was due to a very 
ancient afiinily between the Egyptian and 
Semitic languages in prehistoric times is still 
an open question. From lime immemorial 
■ there inxist always liave been much intercourse 
between the Eastern Delta and the countries 
now called Palestine and Sjwia, and the ter- 
minus of the Eastern caravan routes was 
probably on or near the site of the great city 
of Anu (Heliopolis) of the historic period. 
Here merchants of many nationalities met, 
and here many different languages wore 
spohen. The religious and political import- 
ance of ^\nu in historic times was based upon 
its importance as a trading centre in pre- 
dj'nastic times, and in all periods it formed a 
' centre from which the religions and languages 
of Oriental peoples spread into Egypt. On 
the other hand the knowledge of the religion 
and language of the prehistoric and liistoric 
Egjl)tians might flow from it into Babylonia 
and AssjTia, and no doubt it did, but the 
influence of such civilization ns the Egyptians 
had on the peoples of those countries was at 
no time as great as some have positively 
asserted. 
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* There Is no c\-idence that the Egj'ptians of 
the New Stone Age had invented the ait of 
Withig, but there is abimdant proof that they 
could draw pictures of the symbols of their 
totems and sacred animals and objects. These- 
symbols are found painted on pots at Nahiidah 
and arc supported on standards fixed in tlie 
prehistoric boats; many of them reappear in 
the names of gods in the historic period, and 
they form the oldest Egyptian hieroglyphs 
known. They are very’ important as showing 
that the earliest attempts to %%Tite in Egy^t 
were made by native African Egyptians, and 
there is every reason to believe that the gods ^ 
represented arc of Nilotic origin. The lilero* 
gl>T)hs use<I by' the historic Egyptians for 
some of the signs of the nomes were derived 
from these symbols on standortls dra^vn during 
the latter part of the prehistoric period. On 
one preliistoric standard wc have the picture 
of an elephant, whicli shows that tliis animal 
was at one time n sacred animal, or perhaps 
a totem, but his worsliip seems to have died 
out in very’ early times, probably’ soon after 
he withdrenv to the forests to the south of 
Egy'pt. Seeing tJiat the prehistoric Egyptian 
painted pictures of animals, etc., on his pots, 
it Is not surprising to find small sTO^en 
cylinders with inscribed signs on them which 
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mtvj represent names These must ha\ c been 
cmplojcd for rolling on clay or mud, and they 
\\ere used by the Egyptians ns the uell knoun 
stone cylinder seal was used by the Baby 
lonians tc for sealing purposes Many think 
that tlie use of the cylinder seal m Egypt is 
due to Sumerian or Babvloman mfliicnce and 
couple it uith the use of the stone inace- 
hcad and brick making as proofs that Egy^pt 
was at one time imaded by a people who 
nere akin to the dwellers on the Euphrates 
Tlioiigh at present it seems certain that the 
stone mace-head originated m Sumer or 
Babylonia there is no c\idence to show that 
any foreign people taught the Egyptians how 
to make bnchs or were the first to use 
the seal cylindci' Tlie hieroglyphs drawn 
in outline on a clay tablet found by Prof 
Langdon at Ivisli near Babylon early m 
1024 closely resemble those found on se'cral 
of the objects of the early histone period 
which were excaaated at Abydos and neigh 
bounng sites As it is asserted that the tablet 
was written about 8700 b c it might equally 
well be quoted as a proof that the Egyptians 
borrowed their hieroglyphs from the Kislutes, 
or that the Ivislutes borrowed theirs from the 
Egyptians 

Tlie infiltration into Upper Egj pt of people 
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from' Punt or Somaliland and the ndjaceni 
comUry must have gone on century aftei 
century for perhaps two thousand years during 
the latter part of the New Stone Age. Dul 
towards its close Eg)7)t was invadcd_ by a 
warlike host from the same regions, whose 
lender conquered the kings of the Southland 
the North, and united their two kingdoms 
and made himself the overlord of the whole 
Country. The invaders were not men of, on 
inferior race, and they were certainly not 
negroes of any kind, but they, were better 
armed than'tlie inhabitants of the Nile Valley, 
and their civilization was of a far lugher 
character. The greater number of them were 
probably what are called “ Hnmites,” but 
their leaders may have spnuig from a people 
of a still higher grade of ci\-iHzation than 
they possessed. “ Be this as it may, it is quite 
certain that the invaders conquered all Eg^-pt, 
and tliat they came from the south. TJiey 
established themselves on both sides of the 
Nile about 12 miles north of Edfu, and little 
by little advanced northwards until they 
reached the Delta, where their progress was 
resisted with great vigour. The only account 
of their conquest is contained in a text com- 
posed during the Ptolemaic Period, which is 
cut upon the walls -pf the great temple at 
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Edfil. Several large reliefs, also sculptured 
on the walls, illustrate parts of the narrative. 
According to the text the god Ha-llarinakhis 
■was reigning over Egypt, but he was old and 
feeble, and Ids son Homs of Edfil (Behut) 
seems to Imvc been his deputy. In the 
8G3rd year of his reign Ra-Harraakhis sailed 
down the river through Nubia and came to . 
Edfu. Tlierc Ids son Horns entcretl Ids 
father’s boat and, on reporting that the god’s 
enemies were conspiring against him, was 
ordfcred by him to set out and destroy them. 
Horns assumed his father’s form, viz. that of 
a mighty vringed disk, and flew up into the 
sky, where he took lus father’s place. 

Horns pursued the enemy, and, first blind- 
ing them with Ids beams and then attacking 
them, he slew large numbers of them ; the 
remainder in their panic killed each other. 
Ra and the goddess Ashtorcth came and looked 
on the slain and were content. Horns and 
. his Mesniu, or workers in metal, set out in 
■ their boat to conquer the people to the north 
of Edfu; these took the form of hippopotami 
and crocodiles, and tried to upset the boats 
of the fleet of Ilorus, but the Mesniu speared 
them with iron iiarpoons, fettered tliem with 
chains and killed 651 of them. The victors 
sailed on do^vnstreaIn and fought one battle 
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ot Thtbes And another at Dcndcrali, and 
overthrew the foe, who were caught in nets 
of iroinrorh and speared, as Iiad been the 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Ilorus continued 
his pursuit of the enemy, uho fled to the 
swamps of the Delta, and after four days*' 
search he killed 142 of them and a bull 
hippopotamus, and having hacked their l)odies 
in pieces, he distributed them among his 
Slcsniu. Another body of tlie enemy fled 
townnls the sea and allied thcmiclvcs with 
the followers of Set, t!te Arch*cnemy ofRa 
and the personification of all evil, mental, 
moral and physical. Ilorus pursued them 
undismayed, overthrew them with great 
slaughter, and dragged 381 of them on to 
his Iwat and slew them there. 

Then Ilorus and Set engaged in single 
combat ; Ilorus speared Set in the 'nech, and 
smashed 'm’th his club the mouth of Set, 
srhich had uttered such filthy abuse and 
horrible blasphemies against Il5 and Hbrus- 
that Thoth called him the “ Stinking race,” 
a name which ever after clung to liim, I.ater 
Ilorus cut off Set’s head, and leaving his 
spear stuck in the body, he dragged his van- 
quished foe through the country for all people 
to see. , 

‘Having slain his foes, Horus, son of Ra, 
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and Horns, son of Isis and Osiris, each took 
'the form of a hawk-headed man, and each 
wore the Wiite Crown of, the South and tlie 
Red Crorni of the North. In a further fight 
lOG foes were slain by Homs, and in another 
fight, wliich took place near Tanis in the 
Eastern Delta, Horus, who had taken the 
form of a man-headed lion wearing the triple 
I crOAvn, ripped up and tore in pieces 142 of 
the enemy, and carried ofi their tongues in 
triumph. 

ileanwhile a rebellion had broken out in 
Nubia during the absence of Homs in the 
North. WTien he had quelled this, he came 
back to Edfu and established himself there as 
Idng of all Egypt. He became the ancestor 
and type of the historic kings of Egypt, each 
of whom was an incarnation or a revivified 
form of Horus, the Hawk-god of war of Edfu, 
and adopted a Homs-name. Tlais name was 
written on an object whidi the Egj'ptians 
called “ Serekh,” and is often called the 
“ ICa-name.” Some think the object on which 
this name was ^vritten was a “ banner ” or 
blazon; others a tomb, and others a temple. 
One king at least, Perabsen, adopted a name 
as an incarnation of Set I 
. Now the text at Edfu summarized above 
practically describes what happened when tlie 
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king of the Soiithemers conquered Eg^-pt at 
the close of tl e ’New Stone Age Ills con 
quest of the country was not effected in one 
campaign but the text ^^hen stripped of 
irrele\ ant matter seems to me to reconl facts 
of hislorj and ns those are supported bj the 
evidence of the earl> histone remains m 
Egjpt the\ arc whollv credible The object 
of the pnests of Edfu m mscnbing the 
of Horus tlie Uar god of Edfu on the walls 
of their temple was to glorify their god but 
the\ must have kno«m as well as we do now, 
that it was the carh kings of Edfu who v^c^e 
the conquerors of alt £g>'pt and the founders 
of the long line of its historic kings It maj 
he noted in passing tliat this conquenng god 
Ilorus of Ldfu devoted much care to tJie 
protection of the slmne of Osins v\hich means 
that he was a supporter of the worship of 
Osins Ilencc some have thought that the 
worsl ip of Osins who in liistoric times became 
the god of the resurrection and the Vneestor 
god of all Fgvpt was introduced into Egjpt 
from the south or cast 

Vnj attuiipt to assign o date to the con 
quest of Egvpt In the southerners must raise 
the vexed question of Egyptian Chronology 
So far wc liave l>ecn dealing viith iindcfini^ 
periods of time namely the Old and the New 
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Stone Ages, but it is important now to try 
and get some clear idea as to when the suc- 
cessor of llorus, the ^y^r-god of Edfu, effected 
the union of the kingdoms of the South and 
the North, and to fix an approximate date for 
this event. Egyptian History begins with 
the reign of the first king of all Egypt, and 
Eg^Titologists have, since tlie time of Cliam- 
pollion-Figeac, spared no pains in trying to 
find out when this reign began. The rcsiilts 
have been so conflicting, and even absolutely 
contradictory, that no decision acceptable to 
all Egv'ptologists has been obtained. The 
native Egyptian materials for chronology con- 
sist of selected lists of kings cut upon stone 
tablets at Karnnk, Abydos and Sakkfirah, 
and the fragments of a long and probably 
nearly complete list of kings * Avritten on a 
roll of papjTus (now broken) preserved at 
Turin, and the fragment of a list inscribed on 
the Palermo Stone. Unlike the Sumerians, 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Egyptians 
eared little for clwonology, and at at 

least, their years were dated by events ; two 
of their king-lists even disagree as to the name 
of the first king. By adding up the liighest 
^ The names on this list were about 330 in number, 
ns Birch calculated, but down to the reiffn of 
Kchhtnebf the names of about 380 kings, kinglets, 
and queens regnant are cow known. 
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dates of the regnal 3 'cars of the kings whose 
monuments liavc sur\'iv«l, a general idea' of 
the length* of the lustoric penod may he 
gained, but this ‘dead reckoning does not 
supply the date of the reign of the_first king 
of :dl Egj-pt. Some iiave tried to fix certain 
chronological points in Egi^jlian history by 
the use of a cj’clc of 1401 years called the 
“ Sothie Cycle,’* 'whicTi seems to have been 
invented in the •Homan Period and which 
was unknown to the Eg 3 rptians, as an Era or 
as an aid to chronological reckoning. But 
mathematicians have discovered ^ what they 
say are serious, differences in the results 
attained by the difierent authorities from the 
same data, and the archffiologistmust therefore 
look upon all early dates “ fixed astronomic- 
ally ” with some doubt. .The supporters of the 
Sothie Cycle theory assert that the Calendar 
'was fixed at the beginning of the Sothie Cycle 
that began 4241-4240 b.c., and that the first 
king of all Egj’pt Tjcgan to reign 3315 b.c., 
but the Calendar might just as well have been 
introduced at the beginning of the previous 
Sothie Cycle, i.e, 5702-5701 n.c. Tlie Egj'ptians 
of the latter part of the New Stone Age must 
' See NickLn In Classical vol. xiv, lOOO, 

p. 1 tS; Torr, ilemphis and Slyctitae, pp. 67, ROj 
Xegge, Heeucit de Trataia.-niL xxxi, p. 100 ff.; and 
'31. JBroce Hannah, The Era of hlenopliTts and the 
Sothie Calendar, Calcutta Universitr Tress, 102.1. 
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ha\e kno^TT\ that their ancient Calendar of 
3G0 da\s %\as defective or they nould never 
have added to it five da>s, each of winch in 
later times, was celebrated as the birthday of 
a god Tor all practical purposes the annual 
Inundation of the Nile was the governing 
factor of the agriculture of Egypt, ond it 
regulated the business of the country as no 
calendar could hav e done 

The pioneers of Egv'ptologv attached much 
importance to the List of the IQngs of Eg^^it 
that was compiled bj Manctho who was bom 
at Sebcnnjtos (the Tchebneter of the Egyp 
tians and Samanud of the Arabs) who became 
a pnest and wrote a history of Eg^pt, it is 
said at the request of Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
The historical part of liis work is lost, but 
four versions of the King list are extant and 
the oldest of these is found m the Chronicle 
of Julius Africanus n Libyan who lived m 
the tlurd centurj a d This is preserv ed in 
tlie Chronicle of Eusebius Bishop of C«sarca 
(ad 2G4-3tO) where a King list containing 
many interpolations presumably by the bishop 
lumself is also to be found Africanus makes 
SOI kings reign in 5524 jears and Eusebius 
361 kings in 4480 or 4**80 j ears , the version 
of Africanus agrees better with the monu 
ments than that of Eusebius The first section 
of Manetho s Ivlng bst deals with the dynasties 
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(iV. groups- of hcrcdUftry rulers) of tlic Gods, 
Denji-gods and Nekues or Spirits (Jfancs), svli& 
rdgncd in all 2t,830 years. Tlie Xekxics, kIio' 
may well have been the prehistoric kings of 
Egypt, reigned in nil 5S13 ye.irs. In this 
first iccfi< 5 n*'hc also gives dynasties I-XI of 
the kings who Tvere men; in the second section 
d^Tiaslies XII-XIX, and in the thin! dynasties 
XX-XXX. These sections contain many' 
mistakes, as the evidence of the monuments 
proves, but taken as a whole Manctho's siork 
is \cry useful. The Egj’ptian f-cribes them- 
selves made mistakes in reading the names of 
the earliest kings of Egj'pt, and their mis- 
takes, repeated by Jfanctho, were greatly 
added to by his copyists, vrho regarded the 
forms in the dcKuments from which they 
copied as uncouth and barb.irous. ^Vnd of 
course they misread many of the figures in 
the totals of the years of the kings’ reigns. 

The contradictions in tlic results obtained 
by modem writers on E^>-ptinn Chronology 
seem to be due to the fact that some authorities 
liave tried to fix a date for the beginning of 
Egv'plian civilization, whilst others have en- 
deavoured to discover when the first king of 
united Egj’pt began to reign. The dates 
58C0 B.c. (ChampoUion-Figeac), 5702 (BoeckI)), 
5G13 (Unger), and 5004 (Mariette), may quite 
well indicate roughly the time when Egyptian 
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civilization began, but in the light of the 
information that we possess none of them 
ought to be used to date* the reign of the 
first king of all Egypt. .The pioneer Eg}^!- 
tologist Lepsius gave as that king’s date 
3892 n.c., Bunsen followed 'witfi^3G23 n.c., 
Lieblcin with 8893 b.c., Brugseh with 4400 b.c., 
and Meyer A^^th 3315 b.c. Brugseh’s date 
for the reign of the first king of Egypt, 
4400 B.C., is not. far removed from that which 
Meyer gives for the introduction of the 
Calendar, 4241-4240 b.Co and therefore both 
authorities agree that the Egyptians were 
civilized in the fifth millennium b.c. But 
Lepsius and Meyer both place the reign of 
the first king of all Egypt in the fourth 
millennium b.c., though there is a difference 
of 577 years in their dates, 3892 b.c. and 
3315 B.c. Hall thinks that Meyer’s date is 
too late, and proposes 3500 (?) n.c. for the 
beginning of the 1st dynasty {Cambridge 
History, I, p. 173), thus discounting the 
“ absolute certainty ” of a most important 
date which is said to have been ascertained 
astronomically. My own view is that the 
date proposed by Lepsius is more in harmony 
.with the evidence of the monuments than 
' that of 3ilcycr, 

The fact is that no certain date can be 
given for the reign of the first king of all 
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Egypt, and most of the early Eg>*ptian 
dates may be vnong by as much as three 
centimes. The dates of the kings of the' 
XVlilth dynasty (about lCOO-1860 u.c.) have 
practically been fixed by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions,' but strictly accurate dating cannot 
begin until about 700 b.c. The dates proposed 
by Brugsch and Meyer for the important 
dynasties are as follows: — 


III. 

VI. 

XII. 

XtX. 


I. Brugsch 4400 D.c. 


aoGO 

C350 

246C 

J700 

1350 


Sleyer 3.‘}15 b.c. 
„ 2S05 „ 

„ swa „ ' 

„ SOOO M 
15^0 
1320 „ 


A table of Zgjptian Clironologj' by Hall, in 
wWch the evidence of tlie monuments has 
been taken into consideration, mil be found 
in Cambridge Flistory, I, p. CSC £f. Apart 
from his arcbasological knowledge acquired 
in the British Museum, Hall as a trained 
historian is better able to deal with historical 
evidence generally than the mere excavator 
or student of Egj'plian texts. The dates 
of the kings of Sumer, Babylon, Assj-ria, 
etc., are given in the Guide to Vie Ilabylonian 
and Assyrian Anliguitiesin the British Mitseum, 
3rtl edition, I,ondon, 1922; p. 210 ff. See also 
Gadd, The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, 
London, 1021. 
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TREDYNASTIC KINGS, TMK OLD KINGDOM 
(dynasties I-Vl) AND THE T%VO nEUAKLEO- 
POLITAN DYNASTIES 

Betoee the conquest of Egypt by the people 
who invaded the country from the south 
in the fourth iniUeniiium u.c., Egypt was 
divided into two dirtlnct kingdoms, each of 
which was ruled by an independent king. 
In. the Vth dynasty the names of a large 
number of rulers of both kingdoms were 
known, biit all are lost, with the exception 
of a few names of kings of Lower Egj’pt, e.g. 
Seka, Tau, Thesb, Uatchnar, Mekha, etc., 
which arc found on the Palermo Stone, The 
period covered by the rule of both Southern 
and Northern kings is unknown. Among 
the Crst Kings of the South who essayed the 
conquest of the whole country was the Homs 
Bo, or Ru, whose tomb was at Abydos. He 
was succeeded by the Horus Ap, who called 
himself “ Nesu ” or Ensu,” wliich is rendered 
King of the South.’* The hieroglyph for 
65 



this title represents apparently a kind oi 
flowering reed, which he took ns a badge ( ?). 
IHs Ifonis name w’as represented hr a scorpion, 
^vhtch was probably intcndctl to refer to Ids 
deadly power; lie is generally knoam ns tlie 
^ Scorpion,” and liU rule extended so far 
north as the modem town of ITcdwan. On the 
jars from his tomb at Abydos we find roughly 
drawn hieroglyphs arranged toform elementary 
inscriptions. 

Ti£e Ojlo Kingdom. Dr.v.ssrtEs 1-^7 
Dynasty I. Tlie *• Scorpion ” was succeeded 
by Harmer, Mho completed the conquest of 
the North and made his capital near the 
modem town of Tarkhan, about 25 miles 
south of Cairo. To his title “ Nesu ” he added 
” Dati,” the hieroglyph Ibr which is a bee, 
or more probably hornet, and as the unifier 
of the two £§>^315 he became ” King of the 
South and of the North.'* Narmer was his 
name os Ilorus, and as king of the two Egj’pts, 
yesuhali (the intibya of the cuneiform, 
inscriptions), he adopted the title of Slen or 
Mena. He was a mighty warrior, and on his 
great mace-head he says that he captured 
120,000 men, 400,000 oxen, and 1,422,000 
goats. On it he is seen seated on a throne 
and arrayed in the garb of Osiris, celcbratii^ 
the Set festival. He was succeeded by Xha, 
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Avlio ns lord of two ancient capitals of tlie 
counlrj', Nckliob and Pcr-Uatclut, ndoptcti 
llic title of Men or Mena, wliich his predecessor 
had adopted ns his Xcsiibati title. This title 
Men, or Mena, was the word whence Mnneth(i 
derived the n.ame of Menes, the first king of 
Egypt. As Nnrmcr was the actual unifies 
of the t^vo Egypts sve must regard him n^ 
really the first king of the 1st dynasty, and 
the actual conqueror of the North. Th^ 
objects found in the tomb of Aha show that 
tbc Egyptians were now able to svrite in 
hieroglyphs sentences %vitli connected ideas j 
in fact that they had acquired, probably under 
the influence of people from the north or 
north-cast, the art of writing. Alia married 
the lady Nethetep, and the name of the 
gvsubVsy iVijy a' pact taf iVer 

name suggests tliat she came from Sals, the 
centre of tlie cult of this goddess. Then, as 
later, the newcomers .consolidated their posi- 
tion and power by marrying into the families - 
of the native chiefs. 

Of the acts of the next two kings, Tcher 
and Tche, practically nothing is known ; . the 
Ilorus name of the latter >vas \vritten with the 
iiieroglyph for a serpent, and thus we iiave a 
“ Serpent ICing *’ as well as a “ Scorpion ■ 
King.” TJic “ Serpent ” was succeeded by 
Semll, or Khasti, whose Horns name was Ten 
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or Den , the ancient scribes misread Ins 
Nesnbati name, and in many books he is 
kno%v'n as Hesepti * The reign of this king 
was remarkable He was not onlj a great 
fighter, but w as a patron of the arts, and the 
objects found in his granite pa\ed tomb 
show that the crafts of the potter, mason, 
worker m metals, and maker of semi opaque 
glass paste for beads and inlays m jewellerj, 
had reached a high pitch of perfection Gold 
and IV ory v, ere plentiful, and there is no need 
to assume that carving m ivory was not a 
native art No matter wliom tlie ivorj 
figure of a king wearing the Wute Crown 
now m the British Museum (No 07,070) maj 
represent, it stands unrivalled for the fineness 
of its w ork and the delicacy of its finish This 
and the gold bracelets of the queen of king 
Tchcr w ell illustrate the art lo\ mg character 
of these carl} kings Scmti kept a record of 
the chief events of Iiis reign ivritten upon 
ivory tablets, each tablet contained the 
account of the happenings of one jear and 
was kept in a small Lok made for the purpose 
The tablets supplied the material for the 
chronological summanes made in later vears 
Scinti was also a patron of literature for m 
the rubric of one of the two versions of the 
l>4th Chapter of the Book of the Dead WTitten 
on a coflin of the Xlth dv nast} that cluvpter is 
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said to hn\e been found durmg Ins reign 
His kingdom was administered bj n large 
number of great ofliaals chief among whom 
•n as Hemak*! the keeper of the king s gold 
seal a part of the cover of tlic i\ orj box in 
which this was kept is now m the British 
Museum CVo 355o2) Semti M’as buried 
in a tomb at Vbidos and its size and its 
staircase proclaim 1 is greatness it is sur 
rounded bj a large nonibcr of the gra\ cs of 
his ofBcials 

Merpeba the next king appears to ha\e 
adopted as Ins capital the ancient citv called 
m predynastic times the Wlute IVnll 
( Vneb hctcl ) winch m later dajs was kno^vn 
as Mcnnefer or Memphis Tins eit\ marked 
the place « here Lower Egj pt ended and Upper 
EgjTit began and it nas often called the 
Balance of the Tvo Lands some 

Merpeba is regarded as the founlcr of 
Memphis IIis successor Smerkhat to use his 
Homs name made war on the peoples in the 
Peninsula of Sinai and so began the Pgyplian 
occupation of the eountr\ of the copper mines 
TV Inch lasted for very many centuries IIis 
Jscsiilnli name nas probably Hui or Isckliti 
but tlie scribes of the "VlXth dj nasty misread 
the hierogljpl as Shemsu and tl i ‘Mnnetho 
turned into Sernempscs Of the nest king 
Sen whose name was misread by the senbes 
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as -Qebh, nothing is kno^Tn. In Manctho’s 
Ust the 1st dynasty ends witii BiSneches. 

Dynasty II. Tlie kings of this dynasty, 
-vhich is thouglit to have reigned about 
200 years, seem to have been, of northern 
Drigin, or to have been under the influence 
of priests Tvho wished to increase the power 
of Lower Egypt in the country. During the 
reign of the first king, whom Manctho calls 
Boethus, a destructive earthquake took place 
at Bubastis ; the first king, according, to a 
statue at Cairo, was called Hetep, or Hetep- 
sekhetnui. The second king, Kakau, ''Bull 
of Bulls,” adopted as lus Horus name Neb- 
Ra, wWch sho^^'s that he was a votary of the 
foreign Sun-god Ra, or a nominee of his 
priests. Tlie worship of this god entered 
Egypt by way of Palestine and Syria, and 
though it W'as supported by the priests of 
Heliopolis, and adopted by later Pharaohs, 
it was never accepted wholeheartedly by the 
Egyptian people, who preferred their ancient 
mother-goddesses, and Osiris and his cycle of 
gods and goddesses. The sun-stone in the 
form of a pillar or obelisk was the chief symbol 
of the worship of Ra, and the offerings most 
welcomed by the god and his priests were 
sacrifices of human beings. Kakau estab- 
lished the cult of the Bull Apis at Memphis, 
of the Bull Mnevis at Heliopolis, and of the 
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Ram at JMendes. Tbe reigns of kin^^Baen 
•neter, or Banetra, and Uatchnes -were umm 
portant, and the next king is only of ihtercs- 
because he claimed to represent botli Horn; 
and Set, the god of EwI, whose •worship waj 
general in the Delta, and at a later perioc 
a form of him was worshipped at Koir 
Ombo (Omhos) in Upper Eg)'pt.' This ldn£ 
bad two Homs names, sdz. Sekhemab and 
Feremnaat, and one Set name, viz. Perabsen. 
Some think that lus personal name was 
Uatchnes. The introduction of the names 
of two foreign gods, Raand Set, into the names 
and titles of the king of £g>'pt, suggests that 
their worshippers must have possessed great 
power at this period. About this time 
Egypt was invaded from the north*east by 
men who had hea'vy bodies and large hearls, 
and it is probable tliat they brought with 
tiiem the worship of Ra and of a god of the 
same character as Set. Other kings of this 
dynasty were Sent, Kara, Keferkara, and 
Neferka-Seker; the last-named may be the 
SesOchris of Manetho, who is said to have 
been five cubits high and tiirce cubits wide. 
Wc hesir of no conquests tinder the Ilnd 
(IVTiasty, and some think that Blacks from the 
Sud^ took advantage of tlic weakness of 
Upper Eg}*pt, and began to make their 
way into the lower part of the >nie Valley. ^ 
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Dyn^^ly III Khasckhcm the first King 
of this chn'vstj, restored the bahnee of ixiivcr 
m the south at llicmkonpohs, and then set 
out to do batik ngaimt a confctlcration of 
peoples m the north Inscriptions on lus 
statues saj that he slew 17209 of his foes m 
the north and Mnnetho says lint thej were 
Lib\ans ‘who surrendered on nccoiint of 
an unexpected increase m the moon *’ llis 
personal n imc was Besh and after his conquest 
of the North he changcil lus name to Kha- 
sekhemul to indicate that he was sovereign 
of the * Powers ’ of the South and the 
North Above the rectangle containing the 
latter form of lus name we find the hawk of 
Horus and the animal of Set lie marnetl 
Enraaatliap, a '\lcmpliitc princess In lus 
reign the art of building m stone grcatlv 
developed, and the sepulchral chamber in 
lus tomb at Abjdos is made of stone The 
next great king of this d>nast> was Tcheser, 
the Tosorthrus of Alanetho, who sajs that he 
built a house of hewax stones and patronized 
writing, and that because of lus metlieal 
knowledge be was called Asclcpius (Aescu- 
lapius) He IS famous os the builder of the 
Step Pyramid at Sakkarali Tlus ‘ house of 
stone ” consists of six stages varying in height 
from about 28 to 88 feet, its total height is 
about 197 feet, and it is thought to have been 



the king’^s tomb. IVhcthcr this is so or not 
' cannot be said, but a tomb of the king cer- 
tainly was found at Bet Kliallaf near Abyclos. 
Various theories have been put forward to 
account for this “ Step P)Tainid,’^ and an 
attempt has been made to trace in it a develop- 
ment of the mfistab^, or bench-shaped tomb, 
which began to- come into more general use 
at this period. But its stages resemble 
those of the Babylonian ztklmral, and it' was 
probably built under Oriental influence. Some 
think that it was designed by TcIjcsct’s wise 
and learned" mioUtcr Imhelep, who ^ras' 
renowned in Egs'ptian histor>’ for his words 
of wisdom and great medical knowledge, and 
that when Manctho mentions Aesculapius it 
is the minister and not the king to whom he 
is referring. Tlic Eg>*pti.ans deified imhetep, 
and it is interesting to note tfiat t/iey represent 
liim, as also they do Ptab, as a bald-Iieadct' 
god. A legend cut upon a rock in lh< 
First Cataract says that a terrible ‘famin( 
which lasted seven j'cars came upon . the 
coxmtry during the reign of Tclicscr. The 
priests of the temple of the gods of the 
Cataract con%4nced his envoy that the famine 
was sent by the gods, who were ongrj' at the 
failure of the people to supply adequate 
offerings to them. The king made arrange- 
ments that regular offerings should be pre- 
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sented by the people of various districts in 
Lower Nubia, whereupon the anger of the 
gods abated and tlie^Nile came forth from its 
caverns as before, and the country once more 
enjoyed prosperity. It is probable tliat a 
historical fact underlies this legend, and that 
Tcheser extended his rule as far as Elephantine 
and Lower Nubia, and compelled the people 
to support the worship of the gods there. 
During the excavations made by Mr. Firth 
of the Cairo Sluseum at the Step Pyramid in 
1024, he discovered chambers built of stone 
containing fluted columns. These may repre- 
sent the “house of ,stone” mentioned by 
Manctho. 5Ir. Firth also found a full-sized 
limestone portrait statue of King Toheser 
in a good state of preser\'ation. 

Sanekht, a brother of Tcheser, reigned for 
a short period. Nothing is kno^vn of the 
Idngs who immediately followed him, and it 
is difficult to identify some of the names 
given by JIanctlio. The last king was, 
perhaps, Huni, in whose reign lived Kagemna, 
a compiler of moral precepts. 

' With the close of the Illrd Dynasty, the 
so-called Arcliaic Period comes to an end. 
We now find that Egypt is divided into a 
number of well-dermcd provinces, each of 
which is ruled by its own governor, whose 
power is practically absolute. The people 
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m each ■svorblijpped in tlicir o^vn waj the gods 
%>hom they had inherited from their pre- 
djmastic ancestors and continued to believe 
in the vvcird underworld -with its fiends iind 
devils and pits of fire and boiling water 
which the primitive Nilotic mind had evolved 
The dead were buntd in the contracted posi 
tion ilrtadv referred to but some at this time 
made attempts to preserve the bodv by 
wrapping Uie limbs in pieces of cloth and thus 
began tl e s^'stem of bandaging the dead 
vrbich was dev eloped in later times Moreov er 
m Lpper FgvTit Itolcs and wives m the rocks 
vrcrc used as tombs and it seems that at this 
lime pits to receive the dead were hewn out 
of the Jiving rock, the shallow pit of this 
period developed into the long shaft of tie 
mfistabah tomb and the bnck lined graves 
of the ITnd d^-nasty were superseded by large 
and handsome tombs built of stone FgJTt 
was prosperous and 1 er king wlio was both 
god and man was as great and powerful and 
Tidi as inj m the world 

Dynasty IV The Illrd dvnasty was ended 
or the r\ th djmastj begun bj a king called 
Sham the Sons of Manetho but notlung is 
known of lus reign lie was succeeded by 
Senefem who was one of the greatest kings of 
Egvpt and one of the first to realize that 
Egjpt could be made the centre of the com 
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mcrce of the Avorld lIis Queen was c^llcd 
^lertitcfes He made n nid into the great 
gold producing country of the Sudan, and 
brought back 7000 men and 200 000 
oxen and goats Thus lie secured labour for 
lus building operations and no doubt a large 
quantity of gold He established the poner 
of Egypt in Sinai, and took possession once 
and for all of the whole of the great copper- 
producing district, and he arranged for the 
safety of lus cata\ans m going to and coming 
from that countr> He built a fleet of sea 
going siups which brought cedar logs from 
Lebanon to the ports of the Eastern Delta, 
and another fleet of boats for the Nile, and 
ns all the trade routes and markets were m 
his hands the country prospered and the king 
and the merchants waxed rich The people 
in the Oases m the ^^estc^n Desert were com 
pelled to pay him tribute Tlie dead as well 
as the luing profited by this material pros- 
perity, for tombs were built on a scale of size 
and magnificence hitherto undreamed of 
For himself Seneferu built two tombs mz 
the Step Pyramid of Medum which is built 
in three stages and is about 215 feet high and 
the great stone p>’Tamid at Dahshur winch 
IS about 320 feet high This last budding 
IS a true pyramid and is without steps or 
stages 'Round about the Step PjTamid of 
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arc t)jc tombs of many of the ofijoiats 
and kinsfolk of Scneferu nnd most of tliem 
are of the ni slfiblili sanetj TJic mflstSh’ih 
(from tl e Arabic word mnnmj; bench ) 15 
a hcax-j, masiise rectangular stone or brick 
building uifiich sarics m length from 20 feet 
to 170 feet nnd in width from 20 feet to 80 
feet, its suits incline to a common centre 
the door IS usinllj on llie east side Inside 
the budding is a pit sshich tennimtes in tiic 
nutmmj chamber At the top of tiie pit 
facing eastwards is a stele or tablet inscribed 
with tl 0 name of the deceased nnd ins titles 
ond on the grotm 1 m front of the stele is 
usunll) found a stone tablet on winch offerings 
were laid and on escJi side of the stele ft 
stone obelisk is often seen On the south 
side IS a long narrow hollow, which sometimes 
enters the thickness of the wall itself and is 
called bj the .<krnbs Sardab because it 
resembles the opening for air in a subterranean 
chamber In tl is was placed a painted stone 
or Wooden portrait figure of the deceased 
often called the ICa figure and this was 
supposed to enjoy the perfume of the incense 
and flowers and the smell of roasted geese 
ond joints of meat whicli were Brought as 
offerings to the dead The walk of the 
mJlstabah inside are sometimes plain but are 
frequently sculptured ■mth reliefs plain or 
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coloured, representing ancestor worship, tbe 
preparation of offerings, agricultural opera, 
tions on the estate of the deceased, and 
important events in his private or ofTicial 
life The painted portrait statues and rehefs 
found in such tombs nere sometimes equalled 
for beauty and accuracy in later times, but 
never surpassed 

The wealth that Egypt lieaped up during ^ 
the reign of Senoferu was spent lavashly 
by his successor Khufu tlie Ivlicops of Herodo 
tus famous for all time as the builder of the 
largest of the three great Ppamids of Gizah 
Of his hfc history nothing is known, but lus 
native torni nas Menat KLufu, a torni which 
lay about 170 miles south of Cairo, the 
local god was the ram headed god Ivlmcmu, 
and the king sometimes called himself 
Ivhnemu IClmfu, which means something 
like ‘ Ivlmcmu IS my protector How and 
why this obscure provincial came to succeed 
the great Sencfcni is not apparent, but it is 
probable that m some wa> ho owed lus rise 
to power throiigli Ins marriage with Mertitefes, 
Seneferu s widow IHiufu neither raided tlie 
Sudan nor made wars in other countries but 
dev oted himself cntirelv to the building of his 
great funcrarj monument Ins p>Tamid The 
Word pjTanml which comes to us through the 
Greek [ipMramis, Herodotus n, 8) is probablj 
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dcn\ed from the Egyptian per em-us which 
seems to mom a sloping sided budding Th*' 
pjTnmid of Ivhufu is built of nummuhtic 
limestone, and when finished was near!} 
480 feet high and each side of the square base 
was nearK "CO feet it cohered an area of 
nearly 1 4 acres and it has been calculated tliat 
the cubic contents of the actual pjTamKl were 
3 277 000 cubic 5 irdfi and that 5 750 000 tons 
of stone nerc used m its construction TJic 
entrance is on the north side Tlic arrange- 
ment of the chambers corridors etc , inside 
IS different from that of any otJicr pmmid 
A large number of theories as to the age, use 
and builders of this unique p>Tamid have 
been pubhshed but all competent authonties 
arc now agreed tint it was built b> Klmfu 
and that it formed lus tomb and funemrv 
monument In front of or near the p>TamKf 
there must ha\e been a temple, sened bv 
many priests who probablj performed at 
frequent inter% als the ceremonies of Opening 
the Mouth of the deceased and recited the 
Liturgj of Funerary Offerings At the recital 
of this composition about 140 different kinds 
of offerings s\cre prestnted These became 
transmuted b> the words of the Liturgj and 
maintained the life of the king in the Other 

orld 

Khufu was succeeded by Tetefra whose 
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reign ^vas ununport'int, and lie ^vas succeeded 
bj Khafra, or Khephren, a son of Khufu, s\ho 
probably reigned for o\cr 50 scars, and is 
famous as the builder of the second pyramid 
at Gizah "VMicn complete this pjTaniid uas 
about 470 feet high, the length of each side 
at the base svas about 705 feet, and about 
5,300,000 tons of stone nerc used m its con 
struction The funerary temple stood on the 
cast side of the pjTamid and uas connected 
uith the so called “Temple of the Sphinx” 
bj means of a long causewaj, uliich led up 
from the \nllej to it The latter temple uas 
decorated b> sc\eral colossal statues of 
Idi ifra, and it uas m aAvall m it that Mnnette 
discos ered the sesen manellous dioritc 
statues of the king which are now in the 
Sluseum at Cairo Tlicrc is a cast of the 
finest m the British Aluseuin Some think, 
and probablv corrccllj, that the great spur 
of rock which now forms the Sphinx was 
hewn into its present form bj Ivhafra It 
represents both a Pliaraoh and the sun god 
Ra-Harmakhis The next king, Menkaura 
(SI>cerinus, Mencherts) waged no wars He 
built the ilnrd pyramid at Gizah, tlie lower 
part of which was cased with undressed 
granite ’When complete it was about 220 
feet high, and the length of each side at the base 
was about 355 feet The funeraia temple was 
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-on the cast side, and tlic vnllcj’ end of th( 
cnust->vay svas entered tlirouglj n brick temple 
Durinjj the exeavnlions made there in 100’ 
some beautiful portrait statues in liani stone 
of the king and lus queen were discovered; 
they nre now in America. Under Uic reign 
of Menkaura lived Ilcrtalcf, a son of IClmfu ( ?), 
who was famed for Ids wise and pithy sayings, 
and his piety. In tlic Ilubrics of Cliapters 
80lJ and Ot of the Book of the Dead he is said 
to have “ found ” these texts at Khemenu 
(ITcrmopolis), and thus tradition" connects 
him u-itli tile' composition or re-editing of 
important religious works. Of JfcnkaupiVs 
successors the most important was Sbcpseskaf^ 
but his monuments supply, little historieal 
information. The mighty p>7araids Imil^ 
under the IVth dj-nasty, and the massirc 
and handsome tombs and splendid reliefs, 
and the lifelike portrait-statues which excite 
our profoundcst admiration, were, I believe, 
wholly tlic work of a big-bodied, large-headed, 
and small-nosed people who made their way 
into Egvpt under the Illrd dynasty, Tliey 
are neither Semites nor Libyans, and resemble 
more the stone-mason and navvy cli^ses 
from northern Italy than any other class or- 
nationality of men. The native Egyptians 
could never have conceived or executed 
such great works in stone. 
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. DyDasty V. The resources of both' king 
and notion became depleted towards the close 
of the IVth djmasty, nnd much of the royal 
[power ebbed away ^ith them. The astute 
priests of Ru from their stronghold at ITclIo- 
poHs watched tlic dwindling of the central 
authority at 5Iemphis» nnd> aided no doubt 
by the great hereditary nobles, brought the 
dynasty to an end nnd set upon the throne 
not only an avowed worshipper of their god 
Ila, but a son of Il£k, who was begotten by tbe 
god by Ruttetet, the nife of Userru, the high 
priest of Rxi of Sakltabu. This event had, 
according to a popular legend recorded in a 
papjTus at Eerlin, been foretold in the reign 
of IClmfu, who Imd been told that the tliree 
sdns of Ruttetet, one after the other, would 
reign over Egj'pt. The first of the three 
brothers to reign was Rserkal,^ who was .liigh 
priest of Ra, and bore the title of “ Ur-maa,” 
or “ Cliief of tbe Seers,” and he was followed 
by Sahura, who sent an expedition to Punt, 
and Nefcrarlkara, or Kakaa. These were 
followed by Shepseskara, Klaneferra, and 
Enuserra, whose name as the son of Ru was 
An. All the kings of this dynasty were 
“ sons of Ra,” but Enuserra was one of the 
first to add formally a fifth name to the four 

^ Tliis name means “ Strong m liis Ka.” His refers 
toRa, and Ka is the god’s personality or " double.” 

• C2 
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other titles or names which many of his pre 
'<]ecc5wre iisfxl- lilnch of these built a tempi 
in honour of the Sun*go<l Hu, but that- of Ai 
Was probably the largest and finest of then 
all- ITis temple consisted of a great \\alle< 
courtyard, ^\ith its chapels and a huge nia 
baster altar, and the slaughtering blocks an< 
the bowls to hold the blood, and storehousts 
The entrance to it was in the east wall, nnr 
inside, near tlie west ^vall, stood a -stoiu 
obelisk, or sun-stone, on its platform- Tin 
walls of the passages ncre sculptured trill, 
reliefs illustrating religious ceremonies and 
scenes in the'king’s life. The building of these 
Sun*tcmplcs coasumed much of the wctfltli 
of the kings of this dy-nasty, and ns a result 
their pjTamid-tombs arc small and badly built. 

The reign of Menkauher was short and 
unimportant. Ilis successor Assa opened up 
llie quarries in the Wfidi HammamSt, through 
tvhich ran the old caravan road from the Nile 
(near the modem town of Coptos) to the Hed 
Sea, and sent a high official called Baurtet 
to the “ Land of the Spirits *’ in the Southern 
Sudan to bring back a pygmy who knew how 
to dance the “ dance of the god.” The Bari 
and many other modem African peoples 
liave a special god’s dance,” and the 
Muhammadans even to this day dance “ the 
dance of Allah (God).” Bnas, the last king 
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of the dynasty, like Assa, maintained the rule 
of Egypt in the sonlh, and Nvas tiic first king 
to ^build a pyramid having chambers and 
corridors inscribed witli religious texts WTitteu 
in hieroglj’phs. Among them %vc find copies 
of funerary works like the Book of Opening 
the mouth, hjTnns to tlie Sun-god, chapters 
describing the power and deeds of the king 
in the Other World, spells and incantations 
udiich n-cre intended to protect fiini irom 
hostile gwls and devils and noxious reptiles, 
etc. Several of the texts are preserved in 
modified forms in the Book of the Dead. 

Our knowledge of the Vtli dynasty is derived 
chiefly from the tombs of its kings and their 
officials and priests. The priests of Ra had 
established the worship of tlieir god once and 
for all, for from that time onward every king 
of Egypt, including the Persians, Macedonians 
and Romans, called himself " son of Ra." 
They took over the gods of the predynastic 
Egyptians, whether they were animals, or 
birds, or reptiles, and gave them the bodies, 
of men and women, and grouped them into 
companies usually containing nine gods and 
goddesses, and absorbed into their theological 
system nearly all the most ancient gods of 
the country. But the priests of lilemphis 
worshipped thdr own gods, Ptali, Sekhmit,' 
lusasit, Nefer-Tem, Imhetep, etc., in their own 
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irny, and their high priest, as befitted th( 
repres( ntativc of the blactsmith-gOf] 

and worher in metnls» |>orc the title of Ut. 
kherp-henj, t-e., “ great chief of the graving 
toot,” and ivas as powerful in SIcmphis the 
high priest of Rfi xvas in Heliopolis. • The tombs 
of the Vth d^masty are large and imposing, 
but the work in them was poor, and tJicir 
. similarity suggests tliat both /Icsigners anij 
workmen were content to copy existing 
buildings (and tliis is true also for tlic bas. 
reliefs nnd statues) rather than to invent ncty 
designs. Some think that this was due 
the interference of a priestly authority, which 
laid down canons to be observed universally, 
aud tins view is probably correct, but it i% 
also probable that the inferior work of the timfj 
£s due to a fack of skiTfetf workmen. A point; 
to notice is tliat the bodies of the d«id, ' 
certainly among the governing classes, were 
buried no longer in the contracted or pre» 
natal position, but Ijing at full length, and, 
in Upper Egj-pt at least, mummiOcation 
in its clementarj’ forms was practised. This 
result does not seem to be due to a mere 
natural development, but to a religious belief 
iq connection with the spread of the worship 
oH^Osirls, whose body was embalmed by the 
di\-ine embahner Anpu (Anubis), with the ‘ 
help of Isis and Thoth, Osiris rose from tlie 
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dead in a complete body, not one bone of 
which was wanting. 

Dynasty VI. The first king was Teta, who 
built a pyramid at Sakkaiah ; on the walls , 
of the chambers and corridors inside it is cut 
a scries of rellgiou^ texts similar in character 
to those in the pyramid of Unas. His suc- 
cessors followed his example and the whole 
group of these inscriptions are knouTi as the 
“ P^NTamid Texts,” The reign of Ati, the 
second king, was unimportant, but his 
successor Pepi (I) Merita, who reigned about 
50 years, was a gre.at and warlike king, and 
he founded and restored temples in many 
parts of the country. Tliis necessitated great 
activity hi the ciuarrics in the Wadi Ilamamat. 
and at Sun (Syene, the modem Aswan), and 
in the copper mines of Sinai. He secured the 
friendly support of the great local cliiefs of 
Elephantine, whose oss-caravans traded far 
to the south in the Sudan, and liis officials 
were able to bring back in abundance to Eg>'pt 
treasures from the South. It seems tliat the 
nomads to the north-cast of Egypt hindered 
or robbed his caravans from Sinai, and perhaps 
also raided the Delta, and he sent several 
punitive expeditions into their country led 
by the fomous warrior Una. Finding these 
measures insufficient to stop the robberies, 
he stiffened Iiis army with Blacks, or Negroes, ' 
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from the Sudan, and despatched this mhccd 
force by ’sliip to Palestine, where they lolled 
the robbers .and laid waste tlie settlements 
and plantations. Tliis seems to be the first 
time, the Egj.’ptians used the Sudant^man as 
an auxiliary in battle. Una pursued ^ the 
enemy a considerable distance to the north, 
perhaps so far as the Dog River near Berut. 
Pepi I built a pjTamid at Sakkurali, about 
50 feetvin height, and its name “ Menncfer ” 
was transferred to that part of the city pf 
Memphis that was nearest to it. lie set tip 
buildings also at Hlerokonpolis, where bronze 
figures of himself and his son, C feet and 3 feet 
high respectively, were found. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son hleren^ {1} Mehtlemsa! (I), 
who was a boy when he began his reign of 
about 7 years. 

iferenriv paid a visit to Elephantine, where 
he was warmly welcomed by his father’s 
friends and allies. He died when lie was 
15 or 10 years of age and ivas succeeded 
by his half-brother PepI II, ^^ho Was 
six years old, and whose mother bore 'the 
same name os the mother of Merenru, viz. 
Ankhnes-menra. Tlie warrior Un.i, who had 
been apjiointed Viceroy of the South by 
Pepi I, ^ as succeeded in this olBce by Ilerkhuf, 
a great feudal lord of Elephantine, and under 
liim the sj'stematrc exploration of Nubia 
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(Uauat), Kash (Kush, the modern Diir Slaliass, 
bur Sukkot, etc ) began IlerUiuf had been 
to tlicse countries thnee in the reign of the 
last king, and now he rcMsited them, and 
among all the treasures avhich he, like Baurtet 
m the reign of Assa, brought back ^vas a 
pjgmy, ^'ho was by the special request of 
the joung king dcspatclied to Memphis 
under careful guardians, to dance the god’s 
dance before him On one of his journeys 
Herkliuf defeated the troops of the king of 
Amam, nho nas about to attack the Libj -tns 
During the long reign of Pepi 11 (nearly lOO 
j ears) many ei^peditions were sent into Nubia 
and KasU, and the foundations for their 
annexation a few centuries later by Egypt 
nere laid by such traders and n amors as 
An, Sabni, Pepmekht and other chiefs of 
Elephantine The last named also marched 
with troops to the Red Sea via the Madi 
Hammamat, and slew a large number of 
n'iti\es who had killed an Egjptian and his 
comrades whilst they were building a ship 
in which to sail to the Somab coast and Punt 
The monuments and tombs of this dynasty 
show that the power of the nobles tliroughout 
the country was far greater than m the dajs of 
Khufif, and that ofiicials and others claimed 
and used the right to describe their exploits 
on their funerary monuments, and to build 
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their toftibs , Trhere they pleased. A Ja'v'js!] 
use of liigh-sounding honorific and honoraij’ 
titles diaracterizes this period. ( If only Ifliiifu 
had allowed Ids master architect to MTite a 
description of the building of the Great 
PjTamid, what a wonderful document' it 
would be 1 The last kings of the dj*nasty 
were Neterkara^and Menkara NetaqertI, but 
their reigns were unimportant ; the last- 
named U’as confounded with SIcnkaura by 
JIanetho, who says that this sovereign was 
“ the most handsome woman of her time ” 
and the builder of the Third Pyramid. 

Though Jfanetlio includes D^mastles I-XI 
in. Ids section for the Old Kingdom, the 
monuments prove that the Old Kingdom came, 
to an end with the 'tTth dynasty. . After the 
death of Pepi 11 no strong man arose to rule 
as king of all Egypt, for no cldef or noble was 
able to compel Ids peers to acknowledge his 
supremacy. Manetlio’s Dynasty VII contains 
“ 70 Memphite kings who reigned 70 daj's,” 
and Ids Dynasty V2II “ 27 Memphite kings 
who reign^ 146 years.” From the monu- 
ments the names of about 20 kings only can 
be collected, but hardly anj’thing is Imown 
about any one of them. Some of them have 
the Nesubati name, or title, and a personal 
name, each in a separate cartouche, but in 
some cases both names appear to be con- 
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tamed m a smgle cartouche Thus Neferka 
was called Nebi a second Neferkara "^as 
called Khentu, a third Neferkara was called 
Terri a fourth Neferkara Tsas called Pepl- 
senb and Seneferka[ra] was called Annu 
According to Manetho the kings, of Dynasties 
IX and X sprang from the town of Henesn, 
n Inch lay on the left bank of the Nile, about 70 
miles south of the modem Cairo , the Hebrews 
called the town Klianes (Isaia/i xxx 4), the 
Greeks HexaUeopohs, and the Arabs Ahnas 
Each dj’nastj, he says conMsted of 19 kings, 
the ninth d> nastv reigning 409 y ears and the 
tenth 185 jears, in all 564 jears There are 
ondently senous mistakes in these statements, 
and thc> arc not substantiated b> the menu 
ments The onl> IleraUeopohtan king men 
tioned b^ Manetho is Aebthoes who according 
to this authority was the worst king that 
ever Incd He did harm to all his people, 
went mad and was killed by a crocodile 
Now Achthocs must represent the Egjptian 
name Khali which was borne bj seieral 
nobles at this period both at llenesu and Saut, 
the modern Asjut V Khali Abmefira is 
mentioned in an inscription on a rock m the 
First Cataract and on a bronze bowl m Pans 
Among las successors were Kamerira, who 
seems to haie been the son of a Khati and 
Dahkara Khali U(t) The chiefs of HeraUeo- 
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polls were a body of powerful nobles wbo 
attempted to seize the kingsbip of Eg}pt and 
to transfer the royal power from Jlempliis to 
themselves and their city. But they were 
never kin^ of Egypt in tlie true sense of the 
word, and the Egyptian King-Lists ’ignore 
their existence. They were one of the many 
groups of nobles throughout the country’ 
(at Memphis Lykopolis (Asyut), Ahydos, 
Thebes, Ilermonthis, Ilierakonpolis, etc.) who 
were trying to seize the supreme power. 
They were assisted by the nobles of-Asyut 
.in their attacks on Bfemphis, and the chiefs 
Ivhoti I, Tefaba and Khati II provided them; 
with troops and ships to maintain the 
outhority even in their own town. 

iicanwliile the powerftil princes of Thebes 
cvere making tlicmserves masters of atl the 
country south of .Asj'iit, and at length they 
overcame the resistance of both the nobles of 
r\syut and Herakleopolis, and extended their 
rule to the Delta. The most interesting relic 
of the rule of the Herakleopolitans is a papyrus 
at St. Petersburg, which contains a long series 
of admonitions written by Khati for the 
benefit of his son Mcrikara-Kliati and aimed 
at teaclung Mcrikara not only political wisdom, 
but morality and religion, and how to rule, 
flis work contains the oldest arid finest 
descriptions of the power of Almighty God and 
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of the Liist Judgn^ent. Tlie-Eg>’p,ti{»is_j5ad 
reali zed for a very long time t hat tlic at^n- 
ment of everlasting life mul Imppincss Jjy^a 
manliTtlic Other* Worui depended upon tl\c 
trulin'ulness“ur\\ ord and^c^jthnt he practised- 
when upon~eaflK 1^“*^ “o writer had ever 
sliown so clearly that the impartial, pitiless 
judges only granted everlasting life to the man 
vho was ^vithout sin. 

'’According to Manctho the Ilcrakleopolitan 
kings were followed by a scries of 1C Tlieban 
kings, who form his Dynasty XI and rdgned 
in all 43 years. Several of these so-called 
kings were merely chiefs or nobles who suc- 
ceeded in malang themselves powerful in 
tliat part of Egj'pt in which the towns of Apet ‘ 
(the Thebes of the Greeks) and Anu Resu 
(Hennonthis) were situated. Some of these 
chiefs waged war against the old feudal 
lords of Saut (Asyut, Lykopolis) and Ilerakleo- 
polis, and one of them, who was called Ante! 
or Antela, succeeded in destrojdng their 
power and in making himself lord of all the 
.country from Thebes to Abydos, and perhaps 
further to the north. He was succe^ed by 
Antef-a, who adopted the Horns name of 
Uahankh- He was the first king of the 
Xlth djmasty and reigned about 50 years; 
he and hVs successors are the Theban kings 
to whom llanetbo refers. He was succeeded 
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by Antef, who adopted the Ilorus name ol 
Nekht-neb-tep-nefer,- of whose acts nothing' i‘ 
known. Then, for some unknomi reason, 
the supreme power in the nome of Thebc' 
passed into the hands of a series ^of nobles 
of llermontliis, each of whom bore ,the 
“ Son-of-Ra ” name of Menthuhetep. Sfenthu 
was the name of the War-god of Hermonthis, 
and the Jfenthuheteps probably owed their 
rise to power to the support of his priests. 
Some five or six Menthulieteps are- known, 
but authorities differ as to the order in which 
they reigned. Some think that Menthnbeiep- 
Sankhabtaui was the first of them, and that 
he was succeeded by Meolhubetep Nebbepra. 
who was the greatest king of this dynasty,' 
and reigned nearly 50 ye.'irs. Ifc had a 
rock-he\vn tomb made in the mountain of 
Western Thebes, and built on the plain in 
front of it a funerary temple and pyramid. 
The walls of the fonner are decorated unth 
coloured bas-reliefs which, though now frag- 
mentary, are of importance for the study of 
the development of Egj'ptian art. Menthu- 
betep Nebtaulra carried on work in the quarries 
of WudI Haminamat, and some inscriptions 
there describe the unusual incidents con- 
nected ^vith it which the Egyptians regarded 
as supernatural. Menthuhetep Sankhkora 
sent an expedition to the Somali coast and 
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Punt under tlie icadersliip of a certain Henu, 
tlie 'Warden of the Gate of the South. He 
and his 3000 men, who were recruited from 
• all parts of Upper Egypt, set out from Coptos ; 
each man was pro^dded with a skin water- 
flask and a staff, and received two measures 
of water and 20 bread-cakes a day. Henu 
sank wells and built water-tanks, so that in 
going and coming all might have water to 
drink. The workmen built a sliip on the 
coast of the Red Sea, and it \va.s despatched 
to Punt to fetch the green anti, or gum- 
resin with a bitter taste, wluch was used in 
making incense and in embalmmg. This gum 
is still obtained from East Africa, and many 
thousands of packets of it are exported from 
the Sfidan annually, and it forms the base’ 
of most of the chewing-gum now made. On 
-their return from the Red Sea Ilenu and his 
men quarried huge blocks of stone which they 
took back to Egypt. With the reign of the 
last Menthuhetep the Xlth dynasty and the 
Old Ivingdom of Manetho came to an end. 



CTLlPTEn IV 

THE MlDDEE EIKODO^f. TllE IIYKSOS PEMOl 

The interval between the end of the sixtl 
djTiasty and tlie beginning of tlic Midd! 
Kingdom was about 900 years according t< 
some, and nearly 500 years according t< 
others j the former number is loo high, bui 
tlie lower seems to agree with the probabilitic! 
suggested by the monumental evidence. Th< 
'date when the Middle Kingdom began lie: 
I probably between 2500 B.c. and 2100 
but on this point also cutliorities differ. 
During the four or five centuries in wliich 
Egj'pt lacked a strong king and a stable 
central authority, the nobles tlirougliout the 
country succeeded in consolidating their posi- 
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the great cxpcrlitioii that Menthuhctcp Neb- 
tauira sent to vrork the quarries in the Wadi 
Hammuraut was one Amenemhat, wlio united 
in his own person all the high ofTices of the 
kingdom, both civil and militarj'. He was 
undoubtedly a great oilicial, and a strong 
and capable man. And though we liavc no 
details we seem to be justified in assuming 
that he watched lus opportunity, and being 
supported by" his followers, who were 10,000 
in number, he usurped the royal power, and 
ascended the throne as Amcncmh.at I, the' 
first kang of Dynasty XII- Manetho calls 
Iiim Ammeneraes, and reckons him among the 
16 Theban kings who formed his Xlth dynasty. 
The name of the new idng contains that of 
the god Amen, a local, but vcr>' ancient, 
god of Thebes. The name " Amen ” means 
the “ hidden one,” and the god symbolized 
the unseen secret power of generation, new 
birth and perhaps \irility. Like Bes, Hatlior 
and Seklimit he was probably of southern 
origin; and though the Egyptians gave lum 
the form of a man with a Puntite beard and 
ostricli feathers on lus head, his symbol 
among the Nubians was a model of the 
wnbilictis. Amenemhat I "’as a nominee of 
‘the priests of iVmen, and he founded or re- 
founded a temple in. his honour at Thebes, 
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and proclaimed him the great god of Bgyp 
Later the attributes of the great solar got 
were given to him, and we find him eallc 
^Vmen-Ra, Amen-Ra Ptah, ^imen-RS-IIe; 
aakhuti, Tem*lCJicpCTa-Heru, etc. Amenerx 
hat I ruled neither from Thebes nor Memplii; 
but he built a strongly fortified palace sul 
rounded ■with walls which he called Athcl 
Taui, and which was situated about 40 mile 
to the south of Cairo. Ife wasldng not onl, 
in name but in fact, and he ruled the noble 
firmly, and made them contribute to th 
expenses of the kingdom, and his officials tool 
care that they made their payments in full 
An attempt to murder him was made oht 
night, but the king saved himself, thougl 
the guard was killed. He describes the 
incident in the Teaching ” which he 'Nrrote 
■for his son, "whom he beseechra to tmsf 
nobody. ^Vhen neccssar>’ he had recourse to 
war, and he fought and beat the Libj*ans. 
He reigned 30 years, of which 10 years' were 
in conjunction -with Ids son; he was buried 
in ’a pjTamid at the place now called Al» 
lisht. . 

■ Amenemhat I saw that it was impossible 
to maintain his rule in the country to the 
south of Thebes unless he was master of 
I/)wer Kubia, or Uauat. He therefore visited. 
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or perhaps raided that country, and set up 
stclm tlicre to commemorate his visit or 
conquest His son Usertsen I (Sen Usnt { ?) I) 
sent expeditions into Jtubia and took pos 
session of the country as far os the head of 
the Tiurd Cataract and established a colony 
of Egj'ptians at the place no^ called Karmah 
and appointed Ilaptchefa a noble of Saut 
as governor of tt He thus became master 
of the rich country now called the Dongola 
Province and was able to levy toll on the 
caravans which came from Ear Fur and 
Somaliland and Abyssinia by na> of tlic Blue 
Tsilc and Slicndi Several of the expeditions 
were led by the nobles of the Oryx nomc 
v\hose tombs arc at Bam Hasan and one 
of tliem Ameni tells us tliat he sailed up 
into Nubia several times and on each occa 
Sion brought back the gold due to the king 
/Vll the gold producing districts in the south 
were under the control of Egypt Usert 
sen I was a great builder He built, or 
rebuilt a large temple at Anu (Heliopolis) 
and set up there a pair of red granite obelisks 
one of wluch is still standmg He set up 
another obelisk at Begig in the Fajyum He 
built largely at Tams and Thebes and liis 
great and capable oflicial Menthuhetep built 
a temple to Ostns at Abydos and dag the 
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famous •svcll close b> Manclho spells this 
kmg.s. name Gcson Goscs or Sesoncliusis or 
Sesortosis scemingK confusing him ^\lth 
Shaslinnq a King of the XXIInd djnastj, 
and Sesostris ^\lio •nns Uscrtsen HI Usert 
sen I reigned about 45 } cars of \\ Inch probablj 
4 } cars u ere m conjunction w itli Ins son he 
as buried in a pjTamid at A1 Lisht 
Araenemhat II nas neither a great builder nor 
a great varrior, and lus reign of 35 years uas 
uneventful, Mnnetho sais that he was slam 
by his eunuchs The gold mines m Nubia 
were worked under Lg^'ptmn supervision, 
and the ro\aI steward Khcntikliatmr made a 
joumcj to Punt and returned m safel> The 
wealth of the country was considerable and 
the nobles built themselves splendid tombs 
In the tomb at A1 Barshah of Tchehuti hetep, 
a goaernor of Upper Egjpt is a painting 
representing the dragging of a colossal statue 
at least GO tons in eight from the quarries 
at Hetnub to Iiis town Amenemhat 11 was 
buried m a pyramid at Sakkurah Usertsen II 
(Sen Usnt { ?) H) whom Manetho wrongly calls 
Sesostris reigned 10 jears, and as he waged 
no wars trade and commerce flourished In 
the sixth year of lus reign a party of the 
Aamu 37 m number, aasited Egjqit bearing 
with them a gift of eye pamt , their reception 
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is represented in a painting on a wall oC tli( 
tomb, of Klinerauhetcp at Bani Hasan. Tbe 
lang built his p^Tomid at i^J-Lahu^, and 
excavations at Kahiin have brought to light 
the remains of the town in which the work- 
men lived. Fragments of the pottery, which 
experts in Cretan arclueology call “iliddle 
Minoan H,” were found there,_ and that 
intercourse between Crete and Egj'pt existed 
under the XTIth djTiasty is now an estab- 
lished fact. The discoveries made in Crete by 
Sir Arthur Evans in 1924 suggest that Crete 
was in communication with Egj’pt many 
centuries earlier, i.e. under the Old Kingdom.' 

TTsertsea HI (Sen-Usrit (?) IH), the LaebarSs 
of Hanetho, reigned about 3S years; the 
prindpal acts of Jus reign were connected 
with the final conquest of Nubia, whicli he 
visited on more than one occasion, lib' 
cleared out tlie old canal in the First Cataract, 
which was first dug under the Vlth dynasty, 
and hU troops passed through it into Nubia 
in his 8th year. He passed on to Buhen 
(“Wadi Holfali), and thence to the places 
now called Hirgissi and Shalfak, in each of 
wJiich he built a fortress. Going on to the 
soutJi he built a mighty fortress on the” island 
called Uronarti by the Nubians and Jazjrat 
al-Malak by the ^\rabs. At Samnah and 
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Kun^mali he established garrisons, and prob 
abl} built temples dedicated to Tetim and 
other local gods in nhich the soldiers might 
praj for his life and safety At Samnah he 
set up a stele insenbed 'mth an edict pro- 
hibiting anj Black from passing that place 
In his 16th >ear he set up t’vvo huge gramte 
stcloj one at Samnah and the other on 
Uronarti, inscribed m hieroglyphs, in ^hich 
he sajs 

“ I am the kmg, [my] nord is performed 
My hand performs what ni> mind conceives 
I attack laj attacker The man 
who retreats is a \ale conard, he nho is 
defeated, on lus own land is no man Thus 
IS the Black He falls dovai at a nord of 
command, nlien attacked he runs away, 
nhen pursued he shows his back m flight 
Tile Blacks ha\e no courage thej are weak 
and timid their hearts are contemptible I 
hale seen them, I am not mistaken about 
them I seized thar women I took their 
goods I stopped up their nells, I slew their 
bulls I reaped theit crops I burnt their 
houses I am speaking the truth M\ 

son who maintains this bo«ndar\ is indeed 
mj son, he who allows it to be thrust back 
is no son of nunc and I ne\er begot him 
I lm\e set up a statue of nijself here not 
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only for jour benefit, but also that je should 
do battle for it 

The brutal treatment of the Nubians by 
the king suggests that he had other than 
Egjptian blood in him He was a fierce 
fighter and in some respects the description 
that 'Manetho gives of Sesostns is suitable 
for him, but he was not a great traveller 
and it IS very doubtful if he ever went to 
Asia or Europe. He was buned m a pj ramid 
made of bncks the remains of vvluch are to 
be seen at Dahshur the ladies of his family 
vrere buned vvnthin the precincts of the 
PJ ramid, and m their rock hewn tombs 
much beautiful jewellery was found 

Amenemhat III was the greatest king of the 
dynastj and was certainly one of the three 
truly great kings who ruled over Egypt 
Manctl a calls lian Ammeres or Lam'tns or 
Laroares and he reigned about 48 years 
The conquest of Nubia by his predecessor 
made it possible for lum to occupj KasJi 
(Kush) t e the Dongola Provunce and tl e 
countrj as far south as Jabal Barkal and 
gold from the countnes further south flowed 
into his treasurj regularly and in on increas 
mg stream The monuments and tombs 
and tlie small objects of the penod show that 
the wealth of EgjT>t m his reign was very 
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great Amcnemhats greatest works ^cre 
connected with the doUopment of the irn 
gntion sjstem of the countrv He reclaimed 
a large tract of land m the district called 
* Ta she,” or the ‘ Land of the Lake ” (non 
knomi as the Fayj um ’ ), and built the earth 
svorks, locks and barrage required for con 
IrolUng the inRow and outflow of water 
from the great lake, winch classical wTitcrs 
call “ Lake Afoctis ” All that remains of 
this lake IS the Birkat Kumn wluch is now 
nearly 150 feet below the lc\cl of the Alcditcr 
ranean Sea The reclaimed land now forms 
the fertile district of the Faj>um The irri- 
gation engineers of that lime kept a register 
of the height of the Isilc flood in Isubm for 
several jears of the reign of Amenemhat HI, 
and these may be seen cut on the rocks near 
Samnali and Kumniab And they made 
arrangements for the control of the ancient 
canal called the ‘ Bahr \usuf,” which takes 
off from the Nile a little to the north of Asyut 
and after a course parallel with the Nile for 
nearly 200 miles, posses tlirough a gap m 
the Libj an mountains and enters the Fayyaim 
Amenemliat III rightly saw Uiat the wealth 
and prosperity of Egypt depended entirely 
upon successM agnculture He built for his 
tomb the Pyramid of Hawarah , to the 



south of jt la}. )ms great funerary temple, 
which classical writers call the Labyrinth 
and which was said to contain 32 courts and 
3000 chambers The god worshipped with 
great lionour m tins district was Sebtk 
the Crocodile god and the famous cit) of 
Crocodil^olisstoodcloseby TJietwo pjTa 
muls twit Herodotus saw in the I^ke were 
two huge statues of the lung which with 
their pedestals were about CO feet high 
Hemains of the pcilcstals are still to he seen 
and the riatncs caM them Pharaohs seats 
Thesphinxcs with portrait faces of \mcncmhat 
III found at San (Tams) were probibl> placed 
near tlicm At some period during his reign 
Amcnemhat seems to ha>e associated with 
him in tlie rule of tbc country a pnnee coiled 
Her with the Nesubati name of Auabri, 
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'nas about to collapse, and before Amencm 
Imt rV djcd this actually happened For a 
fe^v jears the raaclimery of government 
uorLed automatical! j, but it soon became 
apparent that the strong guiding nnnd and 
hand of the g;reat king were wanting and the 
nomarchs and nobles quickly began to plot 
and scheme to increase their powers at the 
expense of tlieir neighbours The princes of 
Thebes set up independent states Then 
began a period of something very like anarchy 
There was no central authority m the country, 
and though it is fairly certain that a senes 
of kings reigned m the south ot Thebes and 
another senes in the North at the same tune, 
it IS possible that tlicre were rank usurpers 
in. other parts of the country, v,ho v\ere their 
contemporaries The lengtli of the period of 
the reigns of these kings kinglets and usurpers 
is unknomi Manctho says that Dynasty XIII 
consisted of GO Theban kings, nho reigned 
453 years and that Dynasty XIV consisted 
of 7C kings, who reigned from Xois (a toivn 
m tlie 'Western Delta the Sakhi of the 
Arabs) for 181 or 484 years, but he docs not 
give any of tlieir names Thus it seems clear 
tliat the XllItU and XTVtU d> nasties were 
contemporaneous but either total of their 
years C37 or 937, is excessive And the 
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grcntfst number of king*? mmes tint enn be 
collected from the Turin I’apv’iu.s the King 
Libts nnd other monuments is nbout 10& as 
ngauist the 136 of I^InncUio 
TI c e\ idcnce of the monuments shows that 
the first king of the ‘Vlllth dj nasty ^ as 
Khufaui, who reigned at Athcttain, Jus ruJe 
extended to Samnnli where momirnents of 
his and K1I9 registers lioic been found 
Immediate successors were probably Sekhem* 
kara and Aufnl, the Jstter must Jiaie been 
a pmatc mdiMdual or foreigner A httio 
later came Sebekhetep I, who mled 01 er all 
Egypt and Nubin and caused tic 2sile 
registers to be kept at Samnah Sebelv 
hetep 11 was succeedwl by Sahether and 
Keferhetep, and tf e fatter was follow ed by 
fus brother Khaneferru Seftefcftcfep III Colas 
sal grey granite statues of this king nearly 
24 feet 1 igh are now lying on the Island of 
Argo in the Dongola Province they were 
quarried on tlie Island of Tombos near 
Ivarmah He was in truth King of the 
South and the ISorth Of the Sebekheteps IV 
to VI nothing IS known Among tJ e TJicban 
kings may be mentioned Sebekemsal, Sebekera- 
saul and tl e fi\c Antels tl e greotest of whom 
was Nubkheperura Anfef Among tl e usurptn* 
of tl e period may be mcntiDned Smenkhkara 
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mcr Mashau, a military captain, and Neh- 
sira (?) " tlic Ncgrro of IIa(?),V who was a 
worrhipper of Set, the pod of evil. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
to say which kings were contemporaries, and 
to set out their true sequence. 

During the struggle for supremacy between 
legitimate claimants to the throne and 
usurpers, the material condition of the country 
went from bad to worse; trade suffered, 
commerce decreased, and the lack of a central 
authority resulted in Uic neglect of the canals, 
and the rapid decay of agricultural interests. 
The hereditary foes of Egypt watched the 
condition of the country, and bided their 
lime to invade her. The state of annrcliy 
was greater in the Delta than in Upper Eg>7)t, 
and as it was not defended by any adequate 
force, .the kinsmen of the Semitic settlers 
there, who lived in the deserts to the east 
• and north-cast, decided that the time Iiad 
come when they might invade tlie country' 
and make it thrix o^vn. M’ith this object in 
view the people of the Sinai desert and the 
nomad Heruslia (‘* dwellers on the sand ”), 
and the nomad tribes of Palestine and Syria 
banded themselves togetlier, and being joined 
by fugitives from Mesopotamia, and by some 
- people from the north • and east of Syria 
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who ^erc pro'N'idctl Viitli Jiorscs nnd ciiariot 
invaded the Eastern Delta. TJiis invasio 
took place probably 'w^hile the later kings n 
tlic Xlllth dynasty ■were ruling at Tlichg 
and the kings of the XH^th djTiastj' wef, 
ruling at XoTs. The Egj'ption monument 
tell us nothing about this invasion, but tbe^ 
arc several allusions in the inscriptions o 
the New Kingdom to the* ruin and destru^ 
tion that they brought upon the country 
Our chief authority on the subject of thjs 
invasion is Flavius Josephus, tlie Jewisjj 
historian f circa 87-93 1) vho, in Ids work 
attacking Apion, the opponent of Philo and 
the Alexandrine Jews, before Caligula, quotes 
Manetho and saj's : ^ 

“ There was a king of ours, whose name 
WAS Irma us. Voder fiun it came to pass , 
I know not how, that God was averse to us ' 
and there came, after a surprising manner, 
men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, 
and had boldness enough to make an ex-, 
pedition into our. country, and with ease 
subdued it by forc^ yet ^vithout our hazard- 
ing a battle with them. So when they had. 
gotten those that governed us under their 
power, they .afterwards burnt do^vn our 
cities, and demolished the temples of the 
gods, and used all the inhabitants after o 
most barbarous manner; nay, some tliey ’ 
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sle^, and led tlieir children and tlieir 
into sli\ cry At lengtli they made one of 
themselves king, whose name was Salatis 
He also li%ed at Slemphis and made Upper 
Egjpt and Lower Egypt pay tribute, and 
stationed garrisons m places that were most 
proper for them He chiefly aimed to secure 
the eastern parts, as foreseeing that the 
Assyrians, who had then the greatest power, 
w ould be desirous of that kingdom and m\ ade 
them As he found in the Saite (read Seth* 
roite) Nome a city \ery proper for his purpose, 
and which lay upon the Bubastite channd 
(t e the Damictta arm of the Nile), but with 
regard to a certain theologic notion was 
called ‘ Avans,’ tlus he rebuilt and made 
very strong by the walls he built about it, 
and by a most numerous garrison of 240 000 
armed men whom he put into it to keep it 
Tluther came Salatis in summer time partly 
to gather his com and pay his soldiers their 
wages, and partly to exercise lus armed men, 
and thereby to temfy foreigners ’ Salatis 
reigned 13 years and after him reigned Beon 
for 44 jears, Apachnas for SG jears and 
7 monllis, Apophls for 61 years, Jonias for 
51 years and 1 month, and Assis for 49 \ears 
and 2 months The whole nation was called 
Hyksos, that is Shepherd Kings ’ 

From the above extract it is clej^^^^iat 
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hosts of in%n(lcrs from the cast entered the 
Delta andcam«l fire and swordc\crysvI crem 
jt T1 eir leader built or rather rebuilt and 
fortified the nncicnt cit> of Ilctiiart or 
Asons near Tams and occupied Memphis 
and les icd taxes Josephus calls these peoples 
livksos and modem historians call the 
period of their occupation of Egj pt 

Tke Hvksos PnaroD 
Manctho breaks up this Period into three 
parts During the first part C kings of the 
IlvUhos (Dynasty XV) rcigneJ 284 >eirs 
during tlie second 02 Grecian Shepherds 
(Dynasty XVI) reigned SIS years and during 
the third 43 IlyXsos and 43 Theban kings 
(Dynasty XVII) reigned 151 years Thus 
according to tim the Jfyksos Penod fasted 
9 j 3 y ears w hich is impossible There i® 
reason for bcl ea mg timt tl e 6 kmgs Salatis, 
Beon (Boon) Pachnan (Apacl nns) Staan, 
Archies (Assis) and AphObis (the names are 
greatly garbled) did reign though the Icngtlis 
of their re gns are eiaggerated But the 
remaining 118 kings can only represent 
tl e large number of usurpers and nobles ■who 
in all parts of the country" assumed royal 
titles and state and a great many of tl ese 
must liare been ccnitCTiporanes It is im 
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possible to estimate tlie exact duration of the 
Hyksos Period in the present state of Egj’pt- 
ological knowledge 

Josephus calls the invaders Hjksos or 
Hvkshos, and saj s that the first syllable 
Hyl, means “ king,*’ and the second sos or 
shos “ shepherd ” Kow the Egyptian n ord 
lieq does mean “ pnnee,” or “go^e^nor,” or 
“chief,” but at the time when the invasion 
took place SOS or shos, t e Shasu, the nativ e 
of the desert-land, did not necessarily mean 
“ shepherd ” The Shasu, or dweller in the 
desert, was a nomad, and the nomad was 
often a shepherd, but he was also a robber of 
caravans, onlj at a later period did Shasu 
mean “ shepherd ” The Heq slnsu of Jose- 
phus and Manetho is, as was pointed out long 
ago, the equivalent of the title Heq semtni, 
or Heq Ivhasut, “ pnnee of the desert lands," 
which Idiian, a king of the H>ksos, applied to 
himself in one of his inscriptions Josephus 
tlunks that the imaders were iVrabians, and 
there maj ha\ e been Arabs among them, but 
the mrasion was on too large a scale, and the 
conquest too complete, for it to ha\ e been the 
work of a confederation of mere nomads, 
whether the> were shepherds or robbers 
The Pnnees who conquered and laid waste 
Egjpt were, as Josephus rightly says, from 
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tlic east, and, as has been correctly pointed 
out, yrere# of Ar} an on^n. FoUomng the 
conquests of their kinsmen in the countries 
to the north of Assyria they swept into Syria, 
and driving aU before them passed througli 
Palestine into Egypt Their chanots and 
horses, and, probably, their superior weapons, 
struck disniaj and terror into the Egyptians, 
wlio seem to Iiav e submitted without striking 
a blow Wien the inynders became tired of 
burning towns and vilfages and killing their 
inhabitants, they settled down m their new 
territory , and began to adopt the manners and 
customs of the Egyptians The climate and 
soil and ualcr had tlicir incMtablc effect on 
them, and their chiefs adopted the rank and 
-titles of the Pharaolis and set up monuments 
inscribed in hieroglyphs and their names were 
cut on scarabs which yscrc yvom by their 
followers Tlic earliest of these chiefs, like 
Semqen and Anther, \\ctc content to call 
themscly es Pnnee of the Deserts " Others, 
e g Meruserra Iqebarb, adopted a Nesubati 
and a son-of Ru name Of others wc know 
onlv the Iscsubati names eg Kharaura, 
Kbauserra, Aahetepra, Maaabra, and Aaschra 
Judpng by the monuments tllemo^t iiiijiortant 
of the Hyksos kings were (1) Aapebtira, 
yyith the son of Ra name of Nubtf ; (2) Seu- 
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serenra Khlan (tlie Janios of Jlnnctho?); 
ami the kings who bore tlie son-of-Ru name 
of Apep, or Apepa (Uic Apophis of Manetho), 
viz. Nebikhepeshra Apepa I, Anuscrra Apepa II, 
Aaqenenra Apepa III. TJic scarabs supply 
the names of several “ royal sons," c.g.. 
Shesha, Qar, Iqeb, Nehesi, Seket, Apek, 
Kupepen. The scarabs of the latter part of 
the Hyksos Period have cut 'on their bases 
figures of animals, sphinxes, fish, hunting 
scenes, etc. The god most honoured by the 
Hyksos was Set, god of Evil ; whether they 
built temples to any of the gods of Egypt 
cannot be said, but no remains of any arc 
' knon-n. 

The Hyksos ruled the Delta from Avaris 
and from a place in the nome of IlcUopolites, 
now known as Tall al-Yahudiyah, and they 
attempted to rule Upper Egypt from MempJiis. 
But the princes of Thebes in particular 
resisted tlieir authority, and tliere was a 
state of active war between the South and 
the North for many years. In the end the 
Thebans were compelled to submit, and tlie 
king of the South who r\dcd in Thebes became 
to all intents and purposes a vassal of the 
Hyksos king in the Delta. Among these 
vassals was one called Seqenenra (I) Taua, 
who seems to have resisted the claims of the 
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Il^ksos king successfully, nnd he was sue 
cccdcd hv Seqeoenra (ZI) Tauaa and by 
Seqenenra (IH) Tauaqen The 1st Sallicr 
Pap\Tus (Bnt Ktis Jfo 10 185) tells us that 
^^Iule the last named "was Gos cnior of Thebes 
the llsksos king of the filthy ones ’ called 
Ba Apepa, was ruling nt Asans where he had 
built a temple m honour of Sutekh a northern 
god and it seems that he wished his Theban 
sassal to reject ^\men ILi Llie king of the 
go<ls at T1 ehes and to worship Sutekh in 
Stead Later Ha Apepa sent a despatch to 
Seqenenra III m winch he complainwl that 
the hippopotami at Tliebes made so much 
noise that they prevented hun m A\ans from 
sleeping either by day or by night. As if 
Ha x\pepa could hear the splashmgs of the 
Juppopotami COO miles away J The complaint 
was fmolous and intended to proioke war, 
and in the bottle which took place soon after 
tlie Thebans were routed and Seqcnenm him 
self iras killed His mummy at Cairo testifies 
to the awful wounds which were inflicted 
upon this bra\e fighter before he was killed 
His left cheek was laid open the lower jaw 
bone was broken his tongue was bitten 
through and lus skull was fractured and the 
brain protruded and he receiied a dagger 
tlurust er the eye Seqenenra III mamed 
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Aulilietep, a princess of Ivliemenu (the Her* 
mopoHs of the Greeks and Ashmunen of tlie 
Arabs), and by her had tliree sons, Kames, 
Senekhtenra and Aahmes. The mummy of 
the Queen ■was discovered at Thebes in 1859, 
and in her coffin were found several pieces of 
massive gold jewellery, bronze weapons in- 
scribed •with the name of Kam,es, and two 
models of boats, mtl\ their crews, one in gold 
and one in silver. 

The attempt to free Egypt from the Hyksos 
begun by kings Taua, Tauai and TauSqen' 
(Seqenenra I, II, and III) was continued by 
Kames, whose reign was short, and was 
brought to a successful issue by Afihmes 
(Amasis), the tliird son of Seqenenra III 
Tatiaqen. Kames drove the Hyksos down 
the river to Memphis, and became master of 
Upper Egypt. His immediate successor con- 
solidated the Theban power, and Aalimes 
pursued the Hyksos in the Delta, attacked 
them in their capital Avaris and in the fortress 
the ruins of wliich are now known as Tall 
al-Yahudiyah, and finally compelled them to 
evacuate Egypt. No details of the strxiggle 
are forthcoming, but that it was obstinate 
and prolonged is certain. The Thebans fought 
boldly, no doubt, and it is pretty certain tliat 
they were supported by the Egyptians gencr-' 
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'lUy, hxit it IS difTicuJt to belicie that AIImhcs 
would ever have been able to expel the 
H>hsos jf the> had maintained their old shill 
and mobihtj m war They liad detenonted 
in 'Egypt, the> could not manccu^re with 
chariots and horses m the \ ast irrigated lands 
in the Delta the> could not govern and 
administer the countrj, and it was hopeless 
for them, being foreigners who were hateii 
c\ o^^a\ here, to make the Egyptians their 
avilhng subjects j\s conquerors thej were 
elfeclne and thur aactorics made them 
masters of all Eg>'pt and of Nubia as far os 
the head of tlie TIunI Cataract (Karm ih) 
iiliere, as recent exeaiations have shown, a 
large eolon> of them was liiing at the end of 
the Xllth d\nast\ and later But, like the 
2«fk t/iei did itot kzion- }tow la goicm a 
conquered people with due regard to the 
permanent interest of the countrj, or haw to 
use tact and moderation m dealing inth tf cir 
subjects ^Mien the Thebans began to fight 
them succcssfullj Uie lUksos realized tint the 
end of thtir rule in I gvpt liad come, and 
tJicj and their kiasmcn and supporters mo\cd 
caslwnnb. into Palestine Ijiter under the 
pressure of Pgjptian arms the\ went north 
wants into SjTia, where Uicj wailed for a 
fa\ curable opportunity to attack Egj pt again. 
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^Vjtll the lij’ksos a number of Semites must 
have left Egypt, and among them, nccottling 
to the Hebrew historian Josephus, were tlie 
Hebrews whose departure from that country 
is described in tlie Book of Exodus. Now the 
Egyptian inscriptions neither mention nor 
refer in any way to the Exodus of the Bible, 
and, strictly speaking, the subject docs not 
therefore come within the seopc of this little 
book. But it has been, and still is, believed 
by many, Egyptologists included, that the 
Egyptian tc-xts prove that the Israelites fled 
from Egypt in the reign of Stenephthah, and 
it is necessary therefore to add a few para- 
graphs on 

The Exodus 

The form of the story of the Exodus given 
in the Bible is of a very late date, probably 
it is not earlier than the time of Ezra and 
his Great Synagogue, but underlying it is 
undoubtedly a historical fact, and an exodus 
of Israelites from Egypt certainly did take 
place. It was an event which they never 
forgot, for their deliverance from the “'house 
of bondage” proved that God had not for- 
gotten His chosen people. But the historical 
fact has been embroidered so much by t!\c 
late narrator that his' version is incredible. 
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Ifc says tJiat GOO 000 men on foot w ent out 
besides chddren and a miYcd multitude, and 
flocks and herds even \ cry much cattle 
(Exodus Ml 37, 38) In other words the 
Israelites were from two to three millions in 
number, if iic allow a wife to each man and 
two children to each family ^Vhe^e in the 
desert to which they vent could food be 
found for such a vast number of people? 
Had an exodus of Israelites on such a scale 
as this taken place some rccoid of it other 
than that m the Bible vould ha\e been 
presen ed somewhere But lowe\cr Mtal 
this exodus vas to the House of Israel it nos 
assuredly not a thing of such importance that 
the Egjptians would need to tnke notice of it 
The VTitcr of Exodus regorded the event 
os miraealous and xrc possess no cxnlencc 
that mil enable us to deal with it to make it 
coniprel ensible But Josephus undoubtedly 
connected the Exodus of Israel with the 
Expulsion of the IIj ksos from Egy pt and there 
IS a possiblty that Ins \icw was correct 
Hnny writers hive in various wavs tried to 
explain tl c Billie narrative and also to fix a 
date for the event Tbcdiscovcrv ofthcIsraeJ 
Stele among the nuns of Menephthah s temple 
at Tlicbcs in 1890 prove! conclusively tl at tl c 
ExodiLs described by Jo ephus could not have 
taken place in the reign of that king TJas 
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fortj ^ ears, and settled tlicmseU cs in Palestine 
during the first fi\e jears of Mencphtliab j, 
reign On the other linnd it is quite possible 
that n number of Semites fled to Palestine on 
the death of Pamcscs II, and joined the 
Israelites who had been settled there for 
generations \nd this flight of Semites might 

well be considered an Exodus if not ihe 
E\odus by later ivnters But the ancestors of 
the Israelites who were crushed b> him might 
base entered Palcstme together with other 
tribes, when the n>bsos were expelled from 
Egjpt for they must have come from some 
where Another theory is that the Khabiru 
(Ilcbrens?) wlioaremenlioncdin tbeJettersof 
Abdi Khiba, gov emor of Jerusalem in the reign 
of Amenhetep IV, about 1380 B c are Semites 
of the Evodus from EgjTit Yet another 
theory would make the Aperu workmen 
mentioned in the Egyptian texts to be the 
Hebrews who toiled for Rameses 11 and 
served kings earlier and later than be 
Ivone of the theories jet advanced solves the 
diflicultj and oU inquints into this matter 
must lave barren results until the facts 
necessary for the solution of this riddle are 
forthcoming There are no facts and all 
existing theories are based on guesswork, 
some scientific in character and some not 
And to identify the route of the Exodus 
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Tom the record of it in the Bible is, nt least 
n the present state of knowledge, impossible. 
Us s\Titer, who lived many centuries after 
the Exodus took placc^ did not know the 
Qjeography of the Isthmus of Suez, and 
though he giv^ the names of many places 
where the Israelites camped, only one or two 
of them can be identified with certainty. 
The Clnistian traditions of the Illrd and 
IVth centuries a.d., which arc found in such 
works as the Itinerary of Antoninus Mnrt^, 
Iiave also added to the dilTiculty of clearing 
up the matter. Tlierc is no reason to suppose 
that the Israelites even w'ent into the region 
now called the Peninsula of Sinai, or that 
the Daw was ever given from a mountain 
there. And the Yam SQph, or “ Sea of 
Reeds,” was certainly^ not the Red Sea but 
some reedy swamp Ijdng many miles from 
the northern end of the Red Sea. If the 
Israelites came out by way of the 'Wadi 
Tumilat, we should say that tlie Sea of 
Reeds was Lake Timsah; if. by a road more 
to the north, it must have been by the Sir- 
bonian Bog, i.e. the Ta Baraihra of classical 
writers. 

The Israelites were wishful to get to the 
Promised Land as quickly as possible, and 
it Is only reasonable to think that they 
made their way thither by the shortest route. 
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From time immemorial C5ani\ans ha\e parsed 
to and from EgjTit bj tlie road which, run 
ning near the Palestinian sea coast, and 
skirting Ijike Sirbonis on the south con 
tinued its nay across the Isthmus at no great 
distance from the route /oUoned by the 
raQwaj from Palestine to A1 Kantarah at 
the present day And a section of tliat road 
was near Tams and Pelusium Tlie general 
trend of the evidence to be densed from the 
Bible suggests tliat the tvddcmess in which 
the Israelites nandcred lor lorty vears Jay 
at no great distance from southern Pilestinc 
and that the 3rount Sioai from winch the 
Law was given was in this neighbourhood 
Ai to the jears of the wanderings, fort> JS 
oii]> a round number, and must not be too 
cJoscJ> scrutinized If we are to regard the 
storj of the journcj of the Israelites into 
Palestine as the record of a senes of mimeles 
discussion IS useless But if it is to be treated 
as a histoncal document the misleading 
statements of its author or editor, who was 
umcquaintcd snth the ph>sical conditions 
and geography of the Istlimus of Suez m 
the second millennium d c must be eliminated 
from it, and to effect this m the present state 
of our knowledge seems to be impossible. 



CHAPTER V 

TUT EIOnTEEVTII D\NASTY. ABOUT 
1580-1055 BC 

The founder of this Dynasty was Aahmes I, 
the Amos or Amosis of Manetho, the third 
son of Seqeneura HI, and he reigned from 
28 to 23 > ears He had probablj ser\ ed in 
the army before he became king, and m tiie 
earU >cars of /us reign he deroted alt ius 
energies to cruslung the poA\cr of the Hyksos 
m Egjpt, and to him belongs the credit of 
expeUmg them from the countrv He left 
no annals recording Ius \ictories o'ver them, 
but frotn the biographies which two of his 
generals inscribed in their tombs we learn 
that, following up the successes of his brother 
Ivames, he began by attacking the Hyksos 
m their stronghold at A^ans Aahmes the 
general, a native of Nekhen (Al Iwb) 
and the son of Baba, who served under 
Seqenenra III, was with the king when he 
besieged Avans, and was an officer on the 
slnp Ivhaemmennefer during the fighting that 
115 
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took p?acc on the canal of Avaris ca/Iet 
Patchetku. Having, after repeated attacks 
capUired 'Avaris, the Jang pursued the encmj 
into Palestine and besieged the city of Sharu 
hana (the Sharfiklicn of Joshua 10. 6) for so: 
years, and at length captured it. Tlie in- 
habitants fled to the north, and another 
general from Nekhen, Auhmespennekheb, 
says that the king pursued tljem into Tcliah, 
t.e. Syria. How far he went is not known, 
but probably he reached the Dog Riv'er at 
Berilt. Whilst the king was absent in Pales- 
tine the old feudal lords in Upper Eg>’pt 
rebelled, and Auhines was obllgt^ to return 
to Egypt. Tlie rebellion was crushed with a 
heavj' band, and the rebels were deprived 
of .their estates and holdings ; and before the 
end of the reign the power of the older nobility 
of Egj-pt was broken. 

During the sieges of Avaris and, Sharu* 
hana, Aahmes, the son of Baba, peribrnied 
prodi^es of valour, and the king rewarded 
liim with gifts of gold and slaves and 
an estate of four or five acres at Al-Knb, 
and allowed his kinsfolk there to retain 
their ranks and privileges, and presumably 
their property also. It is quite clear 
that without their support and senice “ 
the king could never have ‘overcome tlie 
opposition of his coimtrj-men and expelled 
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the lI\kso<; King Aahmes was next obliged 
to cniih n <5orious rebellion Mhicb bid broken 
out m \iibm, and b\ cmplo}ing tlic usuil 
Lgvptmn mcUiods he re-cstabhsbcd the 
inthonti of 1 gj jit in tint country On his 
return be found tbit anotber rcl^lbon bad 
lirokcn out, but this was soon put clown and 
Aahmes tlie general and all Ins crew were 
bindsomcly rewarded FinaUv some of the 
llj ksob under the leadership of Tetaan, rose 
up agimst the king and these too were slam 
Aiibmes reopened the old quames and began to 
build the temple of Plili at Jlcmpbis and 
the temple of Amen at Thebes lie married 
lus sister Auhmes nefertan, a woman of great 
abiht>, "wlio was deified m later times and 
regarded ns one of the greatest of the mothers 
of the kings of the Xt Illth dynnst> Accord 
mg to a tradition presen ed by 'Manctlio 
Moses went fortii from rg>'pt during the 
reign of Aiihnics I There is no inscription 
extant saying that Auhmes obtained great 
spoil from Nubia Palestine and Syria but we 
may be quite sure that be did and that he 
was the first of the scries of kings who made 
Egypt the richest country of the Old "World 
by raiding and plundering W estem Asia 
The Egiptians did not conquer countries m 
order to better the condition of their people 
but m order to collect loot, whether described 
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reigned about 24 jears, on his accession he 
published an announcement of the fact 
both m Egypt and Nubui, and copies of the 
text of it ■were cut upon stelae at Kubban 
and Wadi Halfah bj the local go\crnors 
Tlie chiefs of Nekhen were unable to hold tlie 
Nubian tribes m check, and Thothmes ap 
pointed a permanent resident ofiicial called 
Xhura to act as lus viceroy In the second 
jeat of lus reign he sailed up into Nubia wnlh 
armed creus and m the great fight tliat 
foUoned he speared the rebel lender and slew 
all his followers He fortified the Island of 
Tombos m the Third Cataract and set up 
there a stele proclaiming his pov,er and the 
extent of his kingdom which reached, he said, 
from the Fourth Cataract to the Euphrates 
During this raid the nati\es of the First 
Cataract cleaned out the old canal uhich nas 
dug under the IHtth d>*nast>, and i\hen 
Thothmes returned to Egypt he sided through 
it mth the bodj of the Nubian chief hanging 
head donnnards on the prou of his boat 
The kings next expedition was directed 
against Palestine and Syria and the country 
Ijing between Kadesh on the Orontes and 
the Euphrates The peoples of the pettj 
states apparently olfered little opposition, 
but there must ha\e been a certain amount 
of fighting near the Eupliratcs, for General 
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iVuhmcspcnncUjob sajs that in the “LanJ 
of the Two ni\crs’* (Nahanna) he coptlI^cd 
man> prisoners, and a horse and a clianot; 
and 21 Imnds of human beings which he h^d 
cut oH in the land of the Sbasu Tlie other 
General, Aiilimes, son of Baba, sa>s that there 
was great slaughter, and that innumerable 
pnsoners were taken; he himself captured 
a chariot witlt its horses and its ciianofccr 
Such resistance as iras made probaW) came 
from the people of JCadesh and their oUies, 
thcAr}an inbes nhohad rotdcthamctonoiis 
yro} into ^Icsopotamia. To celebrate lus 
success Tliothmes set up on the Euphrates 
a stele to mark the boundary of his kingdoih 
m Asia The local chiefs oerj-where ga\e 
him drifts of copper, cedarwood, etc, for 
those were the objects of ius expeditions, and 
we may assume that he returned laden with 
“ tribute ” to Egipt He devoted a portion 
-of his spoil to the budding of a p}Jon before 
the temple of Amen, and as this god was now 
identih^ with Ra, the foreign Sun god of 
Hehopolis, he set up m his honour a pair of 
red granite obelisks, each abont 7G feet high, 
which probably serred the purpose of the 
old “ sun stones ’ in the solar temples of the 
kings of the Vth dynas^ at Sakkdrah One 
obelisk only bears inscnptions of Thothmes I, 
the other proclaims the power of Thothmes HI 
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These obelisks • mark the introduction into 
Thebes of the S3'inbols of a foreign god and 
an Asiatic cult. 

' Tliothmcs I rebuilt the sanctuary of Osiris 
at Abydos, and set up in it splendid 
figures of the gods, and provided it Avith 
vessels, etc., in gold and silver. lie was 
the first king to build a tomb in the Ynlley 
of the Tombs of tfie Kings, and the figures 
of Isis-, Nepbthys and Nut, Trbich are cut^on 
his red sandstone sarcophagus, proclaim Ids 
belief in Osiris IChenti Amenti. Thothmes I 
married (1) his sister Auhmes, the daugliter 
of Amenhetep I and Queen Aalilietep, by 
whom he had issue two daughters, Ilat- 
shepsut and Neferukhebit, and two sons, 
Uatchmes and Amenmes; (2) Mutnefert, by 
whom he had issue one son, Thothmes, who, 
according to the view of many Egyptologists, 
ascended the throne as Thothmes II on the 
death of his father. But some Egj'ptologists 
think that Thothmes I had, by a wife called 
Aset, another son called Thothmes, and that 
Tliothmes I abdicated the throne when liis 
wife Aahmes died, and that their elder 
daughter Hatshepsut married her half-brother 
Thothmes, the son of Aset, and that they 
ruled jointl)’. This Thothmes is supposed to 
' be the king who afterwards reigned as Thoth- 
mes HI. For some reason he thrust his wife 
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s out of the government, and reigned alone. 
' and erased her name from the monuments. 
Then Thothmes, the son of Jlutnefcrt, seized 
the supreme power, and rcignctl jointly wth 
Thothmes, the son of Aset, and further 
obliterations of Hatshepsut’s name toolc 
place. Uljcn Thothmes I died, he was suc- 
ceeded by Thothmes, the son of .Slutncfcrt, 
i.e. Thothmes H, and when he died, Thothmes. 
Uie son of Aset (Thothmes JII), reigned jointly 
with ITatshepsut, and when she died he 
reigned alone. The evidence adduced in sup* 
port of this extraordinary view is of the 
flimsi^t character and, in the opinion of,the 
present nTiter, is based chiefly on the imngina- ■ 
tion of the inventor of the theory, The' 
'pioneer Egyptologists Hincks, Birch, and 
Lepsins thought that ISntshepsut and-Thoth* 
mes II and TJiothmes IJI were half-brotijers 
and half-sister. But this M’as not so. It is 
true that Hatshepsut was the half-sister of 
Thothmes 11, but Tliothmes III was the son 
of Tliothmes II by s\sct. Therefore Tliofh- 
mes III was the nephew of Hatshepsut, and 
not her half-brother. Some think that Thoth- 
mes II married his half-sister Hatshepsut. 

Thothmes II succeeded his father Thoth- 
mes I, and reigned about 18 years. In an 
inscription set up in the 1st year of his reign 
he claims the orerlordship of Nubia, the 
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peoples of the Sleditciranean, the Antiu and 
the 5Ientiu of the desert, etc. In liis reign 
the Egyptians made the usual raid on Kash 
(Kush), and brought back alive as prisoner 
a Nubian prince, who was set under the 
king’s feet. It seems that Thothmes II 
marched into Upper Syria (Rethen), and into 
the land of SUasu, where General Aahmes- 
pennekheb captured many prisoners. Iri an 
inscription at Dcr al-Bahari mention -is made 
of elepiiants and horses and the land of 
Nl. The appearance of the mummy of the 
king suggests that he was of delicate consti- 
tution and suffered from some skin disease, 
and that he was only about SO years of age 
when he died. His building operations show 
that his officers succeeded in making Nubia 
and SjTia send their • contributions to his 
treasury regularly; and some of the oases in 
the "Western Desert sent gifts to lihn as their 
overlord. 

Thothmes n was succeeded by Hatshepsut 
(the Amensis of Manetho), the daughter' of 
Thothmes I, and by Tliothmes HI, the son 
of Thothmes H. There seems to be little 
doubt that Hatshepsut had assisted in the 
government of the coimtry for many years 
before her accession to the throne, wliich 
she regarded as her right in view of her 
descent from Afihmes I, who expelled the 
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Hji.sos from Eg3'pt NonunaH> she reigned 
conjointlv mth her nephew Thothmes III, 
but the monuments prore that during Ijcr 
reign of 22 ^cars she was the real ruler of 
'Egypt She was a woman of great natun? 
aljilitj, and possessed the shrewdness and 
foresight that are now and then found in 
Oriental pnneesses Her instinct enabled her 
to read men, and she wis therefore able to sur- 
round herself wnth mse and capable counsellors 
\nd as she Iiad the sense, having once chosen 
her ofllcials, to give them a “free hand " 
her schemes, wbicfi show her ambition and 
imagination were bj them dot eloped and 
carried out tnumphanll> The tpcasur> was 
full, tlianks to the raids into ^Vestem Mia 
and Isubia of her predecessors, but to carr> 
out her plans and to use the means at her 
disposal wiselj she needed obo%c nil thing, 
peace, therefore no warlike expeditions were 
undertaken dunng her reign To gam the 
necessary power she married her nephew, 
and this done she assumed male attire was 
represented as a god and wore the beard of a 
god, masculine nouns and ^e^b’ll forms are 
used in speaking of her and masruhtic 
nttnbutcs ore asenbed to her Onl^ does she 
appear m female forui when she represents 
(he goddess Ifathor In the earl> >cars of 
her reign she sent an expedition to I’unt and 
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her five ships went to the African coast, and 
apparently sailed np some nver to an im 
portant town of Punt Gifts were exchanged 
between the Egyptians and Parehu, prince 
of Punt, and -nhen the ceremonious greetings 
M ere ended, the Egy ptians came to terms with 
the Puntites, and then loaded up their ships 
with gold, anti gum, logs of ebony, tusks of 
elephants, spices eye paint, skins of panthers 
(’), and with dog headed apes and monkeys 
The expedition was, apparently, a great 
commercial success 

The greatest work of Hatshepsut was the 
famous temple, Tcheser Tcheseru, i e “ The 
Holy of Holies,” commonly called the Temple 
of Dtr al Bahari, wluch she built in lYestem 
Thebes, and dedicated to Amen, Hathor and 
Anubis It w as 800 feet long, and consisted of 
three terraces which rose one above the other, 
and VTas approached by an av enuc of sphinxes, 
wluch led to the pylon, where two obelisks 
stood The wall of the upper platform was 
ornamented with a senes of reliefs illustrating 
her begetting by Amen Ra, king of the gods, 
her birth, her enthronement by Thothmes I, 
and her expedition to Punt The name of 
the architect was Senmut, and the Queen 
created him an ” Erpa,’ or hereditary noble, 
and made him steward of the temple of 
Amen It was he who directed the hewing 
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and setting up of the four red granite mono 
hthic obelislvs Tvhicli the Queen added to the 
temple of Amen The sites of one pair are 
unknom but the second pair, one of whicJi 
IS still standing were erected between the 
4th and 5th pjlons of the temple of Amen 
These last were quamed at Aswan and 
transported to Thebes and erected there all 
in 7 months a truly great engineering feat 
their heights were 98 and 30;> fcetrespectivch 
llatshepsut also built the little temple of the 
goddess Pakht near Bam Ilasan and restored 
many temples m other parts of Pgypt In 
one of her inscriptions she says tliat she tried 
to rebuild the sanctuaries which the Xmu 
and the people of A\ans and the devilish 
foreigners (shemamu) who knew not the 
god Bu had tl town do^m Here clearlj wc 
ha\c an allusion to the injuncs done to the 
temples bj the Hyksos JIatshopsut made a 
tomb for herself in Western Tlcbcs but her 
mummj has nc\ cr been found The tomb w as 
disco%ered in 184t and cxcn\atcd m lOOt 
Tlie sarcopJiagus cJiamber is opproached bj 
a scries of passages which wind m a nearly 
semicircular form and descend to a depth 
of 3'’0 feet their total length is 092 feet 
In tic sarcopingus chamber stood two red 
sandstone sarcopbogi one for tlic Q lecn and 
one for her father Thothmes 1 After 1 er 
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death licr nephc>\ had her name erased from 

man} Tnonumenta 

Thothmes 111, the Mtspliragmulhosis of 
Manctho reigned about 21 j ears, as co 
regent aMth lus aunt Ilatshcpsut, and about 
S2 \cars alone The jears of peace %\hjch 
Hatshepsut secured lor herself ucrc harmful 
so far as the foreign mlcresls of Egjiit ncre 
concerned for botli the Syrians and the 
>*ubians had ^\cllnigU forgotten the con 
quests in tlicir countries of the earlier langs 
of the tilth d^mastj When Thothmes III 
found lumsclf sole ruler of Egj'pt he decided 
to embark ou a career of conquest m W estem 
Asm and to compel the careless anssals of 
Egspt cveriTrlierc to aclcaov ledge his o\cr- 
lordslup and to bring gifts And fortunately 
he kept a record of ius campaigns which is 
non available A scribe or scribes aecom 
pamed the army and made notes and m due 
course a summary of these nas cut upon the 
nails of ft passage in the temple of iVmen Ra 
at Kamak, and the biographies of certain 
of the officers of Thothmes III e g Amenem 
Jieb supply useful additional information 
The Ivamak inscription contains about 220 
lines and is the oldest and longest account 
of any battle fought by the Egyptians It 
shon-s that Tliothmes HI in as a great soldier 
and tactician, for none of lus predecessors 



ever had to face such organized oppositjor 
as he encountered in IVestern Asia. His firsi 
campaign began in the 22nd (or 23rd) ycai 
of his joint reign, and !iis last, the 17th, wa? 
carried out in tlie 42ad year of his reigni 
reckoning from the first year of his co~r<-geney‘ 
In the 23rd year of Ids rdgn he set out fropi 
Tlial, passed throtrgh, Gaza and went on to 
Ihcm, where he learned that the Syrians, aod 
Shasu, and Kadeshites, supported by soldiers 
of Mitanni, had banded themselves together, 
and had collected horses and chariots and 
an army at Sfegiddo to oppose h»s progress. 
Marching on Megiddo he attacked the enemy 
early in the day outside the city, and defeated 
them, hut many of the chiefs escaped fo 
Mfgiddo; he then besieged the city, which 
soon surrendered, and he obtained 'great 
spoil : chariots and horses by the hundred, 
suits of armour, weapons, sheep, oxen, etc, 
Tliotlunes III now undertook tlie conquest 
of Palestine, Syria, the countries of the Land 
of the T\vo Rivers, and oU the country to the 
west of the Euphrates, the seaports of Syria 
and Phcenicia, and Cj'prus, and in each 
campaign he succeeded in making a section' 
of Western Asia tributary to him. In 
later campaigns he captured Kaclesh, and 
defeated the king of Mitanni, and captured^ 
Carcbemish, and received tribute from tlje 
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king of Babylon and the king of the Hittites, 
and set up memorial stelas on the east and 
■West banh^ of the Euphrates one of them by 
tlie side of that of his grandfather Thoth 
mes I His spoil comprised gold, silver, 
lapis lazuli a boatload of copper, etc 
VVliilst he was in this countrj he hunted 
elephants and presumably slew 120 of them, 
during one hunt his general Amenemlieb 
sa\cd the king s life by cutting off the trunk 
of an dephant whi<j\ had attacked him 
During lus last campaigns he seized the 
province of Anaugasa and marched to I\jidesh, 
captured the citj, slew a large number of its 
king s allies, including the Hittites and Hitan 
mans and so became king of Syria the Land 
of theTn o Ill^ ers and the land of the Hittites , 
and as the people of Bab> Ion, Assyria, Sinjar 
and thencighbounng countries brought tribute, 
nearly aU l^estem Asia became Egjptian 
terntorj The Jang of Cyprus and the 
go\ emors of the seaports of the eastern shores 
of the "Mediterranein and of many of the 
islands also sent tribute One of the king s 
final nulitarj acts was to Ky waste tlie whole 
countrj of Ivadcsli and to destroy the cities 
of Tump and Arkata and for tlie time the 
descendants of the IIj ksos and their allies were 
utterlj crushed Hie report of the -victones 
of Tbothmes readied the ends of the earth and 
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the chiefs of the Southern Sudan Punt Kash 
(Kush), Jsubii and the Oases of the l\cstem 
Desert all sied mth each other m sending 
tribute to the king who at the head of an 
arm>, apparently invincible collected almost 
annualK lus dues m person 

The wealth that nas poured into Thebes 
^ear by \ear was almost incalculable and 
of this a aery large share fell to the lot of 
Amen Ra and his priesthood The god nou 
possessed not only lands and peasants to 
cuUi\ ate them but cities in Syria and Palestine 
and slaics and Amen Ru became the richest 
god m Eg\i)t and hts temple the greatest and 
most important in the land Tliothmcs set 
up several obelisks in Thebes, but nut one 
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brought to London at the expense of Str 
Er'ismus ilson m 1877, and is non on the 
Tlnmes Embankment, and the other nas 
taken to New York bv Commander Gornnge 
m 1880 Remains of temples, etc , cither 
rebuilt or repaired bj Thotlimes HI arc found 
all o^cr Egjpt, but nant of space prevents 
anj mention even of the most important 
of them All these testify to the great 
respect which the mightv conqueror paid to 
the religion of Ins countr>, and proclaim his 
gencrosit> to its priesthoods The greatest 
of oil his buddings is the large colohnade at 
Kamak, 150 feet long and 50 feet viidet 
Its roof rested on 40 massive gramte columns 
and 82 rectangular pillars In the rooms 
close bv were reliefs sculptured with figures 
of the plants and animals winch he brought 
back from Northern SjTia in the 25th jear 
of lus reign On the pylon that he built at 
Kamak he caused to be insenbed the names 
of over 500 countries, cities and peoples 
conquered by him The temple to IQmemu 
that he built at Elephantine was pulled down 
by Muhammad Ah in order to build a palace 
for himself at Vswan Thothmes s largest 
building m Nubia was the temple of Sulb, 
which IS ov er 520 feet long 

Diinng the absences of Thothmes III from 
Eg>q>t his kingdom was administered by a 
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series of able officials, the greatest of whoi- 
after the 32nd year of his reign was -Rekl’ 
xnariL Under him the country of the Sout^ 
was ruled admirably, and the taxes wci' 
collected, and the royal revenues dul)' regis 
tcred ; his tomb at Kflmah is one of the mw 
interesting ever discovered. Little is know/ 
of the acts of Tiiothmcs IH during the las^ 
twelve years of his life, but he seems to Iiav< 
%'isited Xubia in the 50th year of his reigns 
for the old canal in the First Grtaract wa^ 
cleared out for him to pass on his way to th^ 
south with a “ joyful heart.” He died ^ 
little before the end of the 5-lth year of hi? 
rwgn, and his body was mummified and buried 
in a rtKk'hewn tomb in 'Westem Thebes. 
On one of the wrappings of his mummy a 
cop 3 ' of Chapter 154 of the Bock of the Drad 
was written, and in this the king saj’s to Osiris, 
” Homage to thee, Osiris 1 Thy body exists- 
Thou didst not decay, thou didst not become 
worms, thou didst not rot, thou didst not 
biffer corruption or moulder away. I am 
Khepera. 3Iy body shall live for ever. I 
shfll? not decay, I shall not suffer corruption, 
I shall not moulder away.” The walls of his 
tomb are covered with texts from the ” Book 
of him that is in the Tuat ” (Other World), 
aiid iTith several hundred pictures of the 
gods and demons who are mentioned in it. 
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The sarcopliagus chamber is oval, and is 
intended to represent tlic Tnat, and the 
tomb shows that Thothmes III accepted 
unhesitatingly all the beliefs prescribed by 
thc^ native religion of Egypt. The kingdom 
of Thothmes III eclcndctl from the Fo\irth 
Cataract in the south to the Great Circle of 
the Euphrates in the north; he made Egypt 
the greatest and richest country of the world, 
and of three really great kings, UscrUen {Sen- 
Usrit?) HI, Amcnemhat HI and Thothmes 
III, he was the greatest. 

Thothmes was succeeded by his son Amcn- 
hetep II, who had been his co*rcgcnt during 
the last few years of his reign j Amcahetep’s 
reign of 20 years was an tmimportnnt one. 
As the tributary’ chiefs of Western Asia had 
not seen Thothmes HI for 12 years, on hearing 
of his death they promptly determined to 
proclaim their independence, intending of 
course to cease to pay tribute to Egypt. As 
soon as Amenhetep H heard of this he marched 
to Shemshu-Atum in the Lebanon, where he 
met and routed the enemy. He then went 
on, crossed the Orontes and marched to Nl, 
where the people welcomed him. On Ids 
way thither lie captured seven of the chiefs 
of Taklisi, and the cliiefs of Slitanni hastily 
sent the tribute which Thothmes IH had 
imposed upon them. How far he continued 
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Jus inarch Js not known but when he came 
to tlie end of it )ie set up a stele, which has 
disappeared to mark the limit of Jus territorv 
in Asia He took back to Egypt 500 Syrian 
nobles 240 women 210 horses 800 chanots 
n great quantitj of gold and several tons of 
copper Thus it paid the king of Egypt to 
collect his tribute in person He sailed up 
to Thebes with the bodies of the seven chiefs 
of TaUisf suspended head doimwards from 
Ins boat Six of these bodies 1 e hung on 
the walls of Thebes and tl e seaenth he sent 
to fsapnta m Ivarci (at the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract) to intimidate the people of Kash 
(Ivusli) He rebuilt the temple at Araadah 
m Lower Nubia and set up both there and at 
Elephantine a stele recording his conquests 
In the inscription on these monuments he 
boasts that liis arm was migl tj and tl at 
among his soldiers whether fhej be chiefs 
of the nations who fight svith the bow in tl e 
deserts or princes of Retenu (northern Svria) 
tl ere IS no man who can draw his bow be- 
cause his strength was far greater tl an tl at 
of anj king who e'er li\«l It has often 
been pointed out that this statement is prob 
abb the foundation of the report of Herodotus 
(Bk 111 § 21) that Cambyscs was unable to 
draw the bow of the km|, of Etiuopia Tl e 
bow of Amenhetep II was found in I is tomb 
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and IS no-^v iti the. Museum in Cairo He ^as 
buried m a rock heivn tomb, u here his mummy, 
Inng in its sarcophagus, can still be seen, on 
the floor beside it are Ij ing the bodies of the 
■women and others nho formed the funerary 
sacrifices when the king was laid m his tomb 
The reign of Thofhmes IV, the son and 
successor of Amenhelep, was short, probably 
from 7 to 0 jears According to a legend 
found on the stele between the paws of the 
Sphinx at Gizah, Thotlimes IV went to shoot 
gazelle and hons in the desert near Gizab, 
and the god of the Sphinx, Heraakhiiti, 
appeared to Iiim m a dream after lunch ond 
promised to make him king of Eg)^?! if he 
cleared away the sand in which the Sphinx 
■was buried He did so and became king m 
due course In other words, the priesthood 
of the Sun god of Heliopolis secured for him 
Jus accession to tfie throne, and during his 
reign he showed his de'otion to the Sun god 
by setting up and inscribing the great obelisks, 
105 feet high which ThotJimes HI had brought 
to Thebes, but did not h\e to set up The 
obelisk was a form of the famous ‘ sun 
stone,’ which ■was the chief symbol of Ha of 
Heliopolis Thothmes IV made an expedition 
into Nalmrina, and laid waste with fire and 
sword some of the countries tlirough whicli 
he passed, and, like his predecessors, he 
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collected in person the tribute due to him 
A considernble portion of tins found its 
into the treasur> of Amen Ba He passed 
through tlie Lebanon on his vay back, and 
carried to Eg\*pt from there logs of cedar* 
wood for the sacred barge of Amen Ra fn 
the 7tb > car of his reign he made a raid into 
\ubia and Kasli, and, b> the favour of the 
Sudani gods Tetun and Aahu, subdued all 
the \nliu, or “ piUar folk,” there and in the 
surrounding deserts tie put himself on 
fnendlj terms s\ ith /trtatama, kmgof'htannJ 
and irrote asking him to give him his daughter 
to infe ^Utatama refused sue applications 
bi Thothmes IV for his daughter s liand, but 
yielded nhen the se\eQth application came, 
and he sent lus daughter to Egv'pt On her 
amMil Thothmes mamed her, and she iS 
knoim in the texts as Mutemaaa Thus the 
lang of Egypt mamed a pnneess of 4rjao 
origin and there is bttle doubt that she 
introduced into Egjpt the knowledge, and 
perhaps also the -ooiship of the Indo-European 
gods of her fathers house Through tins 
mamao'e the 'Mitanmans became lansmen of 
the Eg^Titians, and ceased to be vassals or 
tributaries, and the effects of it were far 
reaching 

Thotiunes TS was succeeded bv his son 
Amenhetep III, who reigned 80 years His 
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mother \vas the Mitnnninn princess called 
in Egj'ptian Mutemuaa, and according to 
the legend which he had inscribed on the 
Walls of some small cliambers in. the temple 
of Luxor, the god Amen companied with the 
Queen in human form and begot him. The 
only expedition of a military character which 
he conducted was a great raid into Nubia in 
the fifth year of his reign. The raid was 
successful and an enormous amount of loot 
was. taken; many Nubians were killed, 740 
were taken prisoners, and 812 hands were 
cut off. To celebrate his ^*icto^y he repaired 
and added to the great temple which Tbothmes 
III built at Sulb in the Tliird Cataract. 
It ‘Was over 520 feet in length, had two 
pylons, two courts and two hypostyle halls; 
and Amenhetep III was ■n’orsliipped in it as a 
\ god. As his father had entered into an alliance 
uith the kings of Mitanni and Babylonia, 
the lesser chiefs paid their tribute regularly, 
and there was no need for Amenhetep to 
make raids among his kinsmen in Western 
Asia, especially as great kings like the kings 
of Assyria, and of the lands behind the western 
sea coast, and of Cyprus, were eager to become 
his allies. During the first ten years of bis 
reign he often visited his kinsfolk and allies 
in "Western Asia, but his principal object was 
the hunting of lions, of which he slew 102; 
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Jike Ijis great-grandfather Tijothmes lU, vr^ 
“ hunted 120 elephants,” he was passionate^; 
forid of the chase. When still a verj* youOi 
man he married Ti, the daughter of luau a?'*^ 
Thuau, who n-as apparently a woman ° 
great ahilityand characteraxid highly esteem^ 
by her husband; and her power was ve/3 
great. The features of the mummy of 
fatlier, now in the Jfuscum at Cairo, sugge^^ 
that he was not a pure Eg^Titian, and in spif*^ 
of all that has been said to the contmr}% hot^^ 
he and liis wfe were probably of Xorth S^tia^ 
origin. There is no e^'idcnce that they wer® 
of inferior social standing, or that rf\mcnhctcif» 
Dke King Cophetua, married a beggar maid* 
Notm'tlistanding his regard for Ti he marriw^ 
a sUter and a daughter of Kadashman-llarbe* 
long ol IvarcJuniash (Ba'bj^nia'), and a sislct' 
(GQuhhipa) and a daughter (Tatumklupn) of 
TiiOirattn. kin." of 3Iitanni. 
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.buildings. He added largely to the tempi 
of Amen-Ra, but some of the works that h 
■ planned to carry out there wfere neve 
finished. He built an avenue from the rive 
to the temple, and finished the temple of Slut 
the consort of Amen-Ra, and dug a sacret 
lake close by. He joined the temple thai 
he built in southern Thebes to the tempi? 
of Amen in northern Thebes by an avenu? 
of ram-headed sphinxes. On the west ban!: 
of the river he buUt a great temple, before 
which he set up the two Colossi, or “ statues 
of Memnon,” and two obelisks} and a palace 
which was richly decorated; and in the 
quarter that he set apart ns an ^tatc for 
Queen Ti he dug a great ornamental lake, 
and planted large gardens. Resides the great 
teaipie of S3!b m A’uAia wAic/i he hacf rebuilt 
in honour of Amen and himself, he built a 
temple at Sadengali, a little further to the 
north, in honour of Queen It, who thus 
became the goddess of the Egyptian Sudan. 
Among his many monuments must be men- 
tioned the large scarabs, or models of the 
Goliath beetle, whicl> he had made and widely' 
distributed. They are usually made of steatite 
and arc from 3 to 5 inches in length and from 
2 to 8i inches in width, and on the base of 
each of the series ^of five is cut In hicroglj’pjis 
the record of an cyent which tlic king wished 
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to commemorate The first leeorils the names 
of the parents of Queen Ti, and tlie extent 
of his kingdom The second (dated m his 
2nd > car) records a hunting exploit m n-luch, 
Tsatlun a ^\eek, the lang slew mth Ins onm 
hand 90 wild cattle out of a herd of 100 
The third states that he slew 102 fierce lions 
during the first 10 jears of his reign, the 
fourth (dated m his 10 th jear) records the 
arrival of Giluklnpa, princess of llitnnni, 
together with her suite of 317 nomen, and 
the fifth (dated in his 11 th jear) records the 
digging of an ornamental lake at Tcharukba 
(m Western Thebes) for Queen Ti, and the 
institution of a festival nhen the king sailed 
on it in the rojal barge Aten Thehen, i e 
‘ Aten sparkles ” Tins lake n ns 3700 cubits 
(1850 or 2050 jards) long and 700 cubits 
(350 or S8S >ards) vMde 

The hunting expeditions of the king in 
Nahanna appear to have come to an end 
about the 10th year of Ins reign and the rda 
tiv es of Ins wiv es and Ins v assols in S jTia and 
Palestine saw no more of him in their countries 
And in his occupations in Egypt he relaxed 
his hold on the lands conquered by Thotlimes 
Hi, he was so nch, and the commercial 
prosperity of his countrj and the luxury of 
its people were so great that he seems to have 
thought it uonecessary to collect his tribute 





in person, as his predecessor had done. He' 
kept Egj'ptian garrisons In some towns, of 
Syria and Palestine, but these were for the 
protection of his trading interests. In on 
evil day for Egypt he withdrew his troops 
from Sidon, and the vassals of Eg>'pt were 
not slow to turn tliis act to their own advon* 
tage. In fact the decay of EgjTJt’s great 
power in Western Asia began during the 
latter half of the reign of Amenhetep III, 
who had, in his middle age, neither the energy 
nor the inclination to undertake the fatigues 
of campaigns in a far countrj*. It is possible, 
too, that he was a sick man, and this view ‘ 
is perhaps supported by the fact that during 
the last years of his life Tushrotta, king of 
Mitanni, sent an image of IsMar to him, most 
probably bcHcring that the goddess would 
ctfA? his ailment. The chofaetcr ot Amenhetep 
III is proclaimed by his monuments. lie 
loved pleasure and a life of luxurj’. He was 
easy-going and tolerant in his dispfjsiUon. 
He delighted in nil that was great, striking or 
beautiful; fine buildiifgs with large and spaci- 
ous avenues, colossal statues, obelisks, gardens, 
elnl>orntc metal-work, masses of gold inlay 
and plating, painted buildings, beautiful, 
fabrics, rich jcwellcrj', and cverj’thing that 
gives pleasure to tke man of taste and the 
lover of music, dancing, gorgeo"® 
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and stately pageants His wealth enabled 
him to be a generous patron of the arts and 
crafts, and he spent lavishly the treasure 
heaped up by his predecessors His position 
reqiured him to be a devotee of Amen, who 
had delivered the country from the Hyksos, 
but he was only half Egyptian by blood, 
and It IS qmte dear that his sympathy inth 
tlie worship of Aten, a solar cult modified 
under Oriental mfiuence, was wholehearted 
His foreign wi\es and his cosmopolitan court 
and surroundings developed the characteristics 
that he inherited from his mother, and m 
every way he resembled more a bcne\olently 
despotic king of Mesopotamia tlian a Pharaoh 
of Egypt He was buned in an unfinished 
rockdieivn tomb m the “Western Valley” 
of Thebes, m wluch the astronomical scenes 
painted on the ceding are of interest; lus 
mummy was removed to the tomb of Amen- 
lietep II, whete it was found in 1899, and it is 
now in the Museum in Cairo 

Amenhetep IV (commonly known as Akh- 
enaten, Iklinaton, Akhunaten, or ICImenaten) 
was the son of Amenhetep III and Queen Ti; 
he reigned about Vi years, and probably 
died before lie was SO He suffered from a 
congenital infirmity, wluch medical experts 
claim to ha\c diagnosed He mamed his 
half sister, who was the douglitcr of a Meso- 
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potamian TV'oman, and had a family' of sevr 
daughters; from his mother and his ’.wi 
Nefertiti he learned the cults of varioi 
Aryan solar gods, and lus object of ^Yorshi 
was the physical body of tl>c Sun, which 1 
called Aten and regarded as the source an 
mainstay of all created things, animal 
and inanimate. He proclaimed that Ate 
was “ One ” and “ Alone,” wliicli tlie pricsl 
of Egypt had proclaimed of each of th 
solar gods of Heliopolis 2000 years carliei 
He called Aten “ tl>e living Horus of the tw 
hprizons, Shu in the Aten.” In other words 
heat and light fonnc<l his god; he said tlia 
whilst heat was in him Aten was in him, i.e 
he was the god incarnate. He was deter 
mined to revive the old worship of the Sun 
stone (Benben) of Heliopolis, which the Eg^T?- 
tians throughout the country bated. There- 
fore he decided to suppress the worship ol 
Amen-Bu and of the old gods of Eg^’pt, to 
abolish the priesthood of Aincn-Ila and to 
confiscate his possessions, and to make Aten 
the One God of oil Egypt lie ordered the 
name of Amen to be cut out from the monu- 
ments, even from the cartouche which con- 
tained his father’s personal name, Amenhetep, 
and ns he had decreed that there was no god 
but Aten, the word for gods (nctmi) w.ns also 
obliterated. The symbol of Aten, invented 
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□r chosen by him, was a disk, from .the cir- 
cumference of -which hung hieroglyphs mean- 
ing “ life,” and from the disk itself rays 
descended : at the end of each ray was a 
hand bestowing “ life ” on men and animals 
and on the earth itself. The idea of this 
many-armed and many-handed god was 
probably of Aiy'an origin, and after the king’s 
death was not perpetuated in Egypt. 

Amenlietep IV next began to build a sanc- 
tuary to Aten in Thebes, called Gem-Aten 
em Per-Aten, between the two temples of 
Amen, and tliis arrogant proceeding stirred 
up the UTath of the community. "When 
the tOTple of Aten was finished, the anger of 
priests and people found rent in bitter 
quarrels, and probably in such deeds of \io- 
lence that the Idng, perhaps fearing for his per- 
sonal safety, abandoned Thebes, and founded 
a new capital at a place about 50 miles north' 
of Asyut, which he called ” Akliutaten,” 
or the ” Horizon of Aten.” The ruins of 
tins touTi are called to-day ** Tall al-^Vmamah,” 
or simply " Al-Amarnah.” He changed his 
name Amenlietep, i,e. “ Amen is content,” 
into , ” Aklmnaten,” which seems to mean 
something like “ Aten is content,” or per- 
haps, tiie spirit-soul of Aten.” He then 
set to work to build at least three temples - 
to Aten in his new town, and temples to him 
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also la IIermontlus» Memphis, Xubia and 
S^Tia He mmistered in his temple as high 
priest- for a time, and offered up bloodless 
sacrifices, clueflj of incense, and promulgated 
Ins doctnnes, or teaching ” b> the help of a 
number of follovrers who ser\ ed under him m 
sanous capacities, and who ^lere lavishlv" 
rewarded with ^fts of rings and eoUars of 
gold, etc For se^ era! jears he occupied him 
self with the w orship of lus god, and m derelop- 
2 Tig the arts of pauitwg and sculpture and 
of e^erj craft tliat could contribute to the 
beauty and adornment of the house of Aten 
and the palaces of himself and Queen T7, and 
gise pleasure to lus domestic circle The 
worship of A.ten was accompanied much 
singing and danang, and musiaans of botli 
sexes, and acrobats of all lands, found fre- 
quent einplo\Tnent in tbe temple 

Specimens of the h>'nms which embod} 
the teaching ” of Amenhetep have been 
found written on the walls of the tombs at 
Tall al Amarnah, and when we examine these 
w-e find that there is in them harcll^ an ide'i 
that IS cot derived from the older religious 
works of Eg\'pt There is nothing spiritual 
in them, and no expression of anj conscious 
ness of sm Bat strong ewphssts is shown m 
praismg the life gi'mg heat of the eternal, 
almightj, and self produced Aten, as the 
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source of material well being, happiness and 
pleasure. Thej contain no petition for spintunl 
Nvisdom, and no allusion to tlie hereafter. 
The king and his Court led a life of asthctlc 
pleasure and material enjoyment, uhilst 
Egjpt was in a state of social chaos; the 
worship of Amen had been dcstrojed tem- 
pornnU and nothing put m its place as far 
as the Egyptians generally were concerned. 
It has been suggested tliat the wish of Amen- 
hetep IV to destroy the cult of Amen was due 
rather to his coveting: the possessions of that 
god than to his detestation of the great 
national religion of Egypt He is not the 
only example of an Oriental monarch whose 
fanatical zeal for purity m religion was 
rewarded by the acquisition of great wealth 
Amcnlietep’s “ reform *’ is discussed temper- 
ately by NaviUc, La RitolvUon Beltgtcuse d 
la fin de la YKiZI* Dynastii Egyplicnne, 
Strasbourg, 1924 

Jleanwlule the hold of Egypt on Western 
Asia was weakening rapidly, and when the 
kings who were allies of the king of Egy^jt, 
and lus vassal governors inSvriaand Palestine, 
learned that Amenhetep IV had “ turned 
priest,” they made haste to take advantage 
of the situation Tlie letters found at Tall 
al Amarnah enable us to see what was happen- 
ing in those countries, how caravans were 
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piUngcd, anti EgjTjUan t^iritOTy was invaded 
by the Khnbiru and Ilittites and others, and 
liow loyal seni-ants of Egj-pt were driven to 
despair because tiieir iromiDgs of dzinger were 
unheeded and tlidr agonized cries for help 
to protect Egypt’s interests were disregarded.' 
The 'decline of Egi^it’s power in Western 
Asia wliicli began in the reign of Anienlietep III 
culminated in that of his son. Vassal cliiefs- 
and governors gave up paying tribute 'to 
Amenhetep H’, and, as lie was too weak or 
too indolent to enforce pavToent, Egypt's 
Asiatic Empire ceased to crist. A warrior 
like Thotbmes III, or a mighty hunter like 
Amenhetep IH, compelled the fear and 
admiration alike of Semites and Hittites and. 
Mitannians, but for a religious fanatici whose 
ignorance and obstinacy had reduced his 
country well-nigh to rtiin, they bad no respect. 
iVmcnhctcp IV was in every way unfittwl to 
njcceed a line of warrior kings. His nominal 
rule was misnile, his attempt to reform the 
•eligion of Egypt was a failxire, and the cult 
;hat he tried to thrust on his people was not 
>nly disliked but misunderstood by them. 

3e was, unfortunate^' for EgjTJt, the victim' 
if heredity and circun^tanees. Towards the 
Jose of jus reign increasing physical dis- 
ibilities, to which probably were added grief ' 
ind chagrin, convinced him that he needed 
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assistance, and he made Sakaratcheser- 
Idieperu, ^vho had married the princess 
Meritatcn, his co-regent, and seems to have 
nominated him as his successor. iVmenhctep 
IV was buried in a tomb which was hc^vn in the 
mountains about seven miles from Akimtaten, 
but his mummy seems to have been removed 
a few years later to the tomb of lus mother Tt 
in IVestcm Thebes, where it was found in 1909. 
It is generally thought that the mummy of 
the man found in this tomb is that of Amen- 
hetep IV, which was brought from Akhutaten 
to Thebes by mistake; but some tliink it is 
not. If this mummy be not that of the king, 
the statements which have been made about 
lus physical form and mental characteristics 
will need modification and perhaps withdrawal. 

The reign of Sahara was short and unim- 
portant, but he seems to have been a loyal 
supporter of his fathcr-in-law'. He was suc- 
ceeded by Tutankhamen, who married Anklx-. 
senpaaten, the third daughter of AmenhetepIV, 
and was a follower of Aten, and when he' 
ascended the throne he was called Tutankhaten, 
i.e. “ Li\ang Image of Aten.” At first he 
tried to perpetuate the cult of Aten, and 
actually began to build or restore a temple 
of Aten at Thebes. But, perceiving that his 
father-in-law'’s schemes of reform were im- 
practicable, and that he could not resist the 
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power of the piieslhood of Amcn-Ra i 
T}icbcs, nnd of the priesthoods of Lowe 
'E^ypt, he left yVUjutatcn, and rcmoi’ed hi 
court to Thebes. And hesubstitutcd the nam 
of Amen for that of Aten in his outi nam 
and that of his wife; thus his name I>ecam 
Tutankhamen, “Living Image of Amen.’ 
and hers Ankhnesenpaamen, a name signifying 
that she owed her life to Amen. In the four!} 
( ?) or sixth ( ?) year of his reign Tutiinkhamer 
restored the worslup of iVmen, and socia 
order again prevailed in EgjT^. He cleared 
and repaired the temples, rebuilt the sanc- 
tuaries, set up new gold figures of the gods in 
their shrines, restored to their ofTices the priests 
who had been expelled, appointed new orders 
of niinistrants, re-established the offerings, 
renewed and increased the endowments, and 
spared neither trouble nor expense in re^'ing 
the temple scirices and pageants, and in 
blotting out the signs of the miserj’ and ruin 
irliich the “ sinfuJ ” Akhcmaten had brought 
'upon the country' during the 17 years of lus 
ill-starred reign. Ue brought to Thebes 
the singing and dancing women, and rousidans, 
and acrobats who had been employed in the 
temples at Akbutaten, and having recon- 
secrated. or “nurified” them, he aopointed ■ 
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>C'irs l\itanklnr«cn seems to lia\c mode one 
or two successful raids in Palestine and Sjria, 
and, as the Jsubians brought lam tribute of 
gold and the usual Sudani products, lie Mas 
able to gI^e gifts to “father Amen” as las 
predecessors had done, and so make atone- 
ment for his misplaced dcsotion to Aten 
\Mien and hon be died is not knonn, but lie 
Mas, presumably, buried, with a \ast amount 
of funerary equipment, chariots etc , m the 
tomb m the Valley of the Tombs of tlie Kings, 
which was openetl by the late Earl of Camar- 
aon and Mr H Carter m December 10 J2 
The objects found in the chambers that Imsc 
already been opened disploy a laMsli use 
of gold leaf and blue glazed Egyptian porcelain, 
and the style of decoration, the unusual 
shapes of the alabaster \ esscis, etc , bear many 
traces of the influence of the free and some 
nhat flond style of art tliat came into being 
at Akbutaten during the lifetime of Amenhetep 
IV Tutankhamen took poms to complete 
the splendid hypostyle hail of the temple of 
Luxor, and to add to it reliefs representing 
the celebration of the great festival of Amen 
of iCamak He restored parts of the temple 
of Amen at Sulb in Nubia, and dedicated 
there a new red granite lion m the name of 
Amenhetep HI, Mhora he calls his ' father ” 
Tutankhamen was succeeded by Ai, a 
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“ father of the god»” iV. a priest, at Ahhutatcr 
(lie had married Ti, the nurse of Amenlietep 
r\'), and he Tcigned from 3 to 5 \*ears. If? 
seems to have been associated svilh Tutankh- 
amen, perhaps as co-rcgent, for the names of 
■ both %Tere found stamped on bands of leather 
in a tomb in Western Thebes. He was oripn- 
ally a follower of Aten, and es'en tried, after 
he became Jang, to continue the building of 
a temple to Aten at Thebes. It is possible 
tliat this act caused lus downfall. .Amenhetep 
H’ gave him permission to hew a tomb for 
himself and Ids >rife in the mountains at 
Akhutateo, hut it was sever /Inisbcd and was 
not occupied by them; on the walls of this 
tomb one of the longest and best of the 
bjmns to Aten is inscribed. But when Ai 
became king and ruled at Thebes he. had 
anotlier tomb hewn in the Western Vall^', . 
and a fine red granite sarcophagus placed 
in it. This tomb is close to that of Amenhetep 
UI and is commonly called Turbat al-Kurud, 
or “ Tomb of the Monkej*s,’' because of the 
figures of monkeys painted on its walls. 
On the death of Ai, perhaps even cariier, 
fell once more into a state of anarchy', 
the descendants of the old feudal lamilies 
tried to assert their independence, security , 
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lan did -what was right in his o^VIl eyes for 

time. 

But there lived in Lower Egypt a 
ailitary commander called Heremlieb, who 
ad nded the Delta, and had endeavoured 
Q maintain Egypt’s power in Palestine 
inder Amenhetep TV. He was a native of 
Uabastronpolis, and he claims in his bio- 
[Taphy to be a son of Amen-Ra, who took his 
ather’s form and begot him. He seems to 
Jave been a kinsman of Amenlietep HI, and 
0 have attained to great power in the North 
mder Amenhetep and during the short 
•eign of Tutankhamen he was to all intents 
md purposes king of Egypt. During the 
period of the Atenite heresy he dissembled 
ids religious \'icws, but when Ai died, the' 
priests of Amen, knowing that he was not only 
a follower of Amen but also a ruler of ability, 
adopted Iiim as their nominee for the throne 
and made liim king of Egypt. One of his 
first acts was to pull down the Benben house 
at Tliebes, and use its stones to build pylons 
in the temple of Amen; thus he proved his 
allegiance to Amen, and at the same time 
gratified the priesthood of this god. Herem- 
heb knew well that it -was impossible to 
re-establish the power of Eg^-pt in Western 
Asia, and he made no raids in any part of it. 
He sent tlie usual expedition into Nubia 
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\vl tre ^Vineii hid Ixxome the chief god from 
Elephantine to Napate and built a little 
temple at Jabal SiEilah to commemora*^ 
the event His actual rtign lasted from 20 
to 21 vears but it «ccms that some of his 
olTicials considered that it began at the death 
of \menhetepIII and onedoemnent mentions 
the S9th vear of his reign But whether he 
reigned 24 or SO vears matters little it is 
certain that he devoted the whole of lus 
active life to the service of Egypt After 
he became lung be drew up a code of lavrs 
for the better administration of his coimtrv, 
and these show that he was a wise ruler, 
even though the penalties inflicted on evil- 
doers included mutilation and banishment 
He IS usfuallj regarded as the last king of the 
X\'lIIth dvnastv , but some authorities make 
bim the founder of the \J\th dvTiastj 
^^'hiIst acting as governor of Lower Egvpt be 
built a tomb at Sakkarah from which came 
the has reliefs in the British ifuseum hut 
when he became king he had another hewn in 
the Valiev of the Tombs of the Kings where 
his sarcophagus is still to be seen 

From what has been said abov e the reader 
•will have noted that under the ■V\TIIth 
dvTiastj the power of the king was absolute 
and that hteraflv he was regarded as a god b> 
theEgj'pUans Thearmv wasdirectlyunderlus 
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control nnd the administration of the count^^ 
■"ns earned on bj ofTicials who were appointed 
bj him and were responsible to liim The 
authontj of the old feudal families and inde- 
pendent nomarchs had alrcadj, under the 
Xllth d\'n'ist\, been greatlj diminished, 
and thej, like ordinary people, were obliged to 
paj taxes and to gi\ e sen icc to the king v. hen 
called on to do so The I>an nas probablj 
administered honestlj at Thebes and m the 
large tosvns but m remote and outljang dis 
tncts pen ersioiis of justice must has e occurred 
frequentlj The Egj-ptians then as nou, 
and like all Orientals loaed litigation, and 
the biographies of olTictals shou that bnberj 
and respect of persons nere common The 
Law was based upon the traditional usages 
and customs of the country , but nen con 
ditions and new abuses required new laws, 
and these nerc made from time to time 
It IS impossible to calculate the re\enues 
" Inch the kings of the XtTIIth d\ nasty den\ ed 
from taxation and the tribute of Nubia and 
cstem Asia but it is clear that thev enabled 
them and the court and pnestlj ofBcials to 
lead li\ es of luxury and made it possible for 
the I andicraftsraan cattle dealer farmer and 
peasant to live in comfort Side bj side with 
the great material prosperity of the country, 
a great dev elopment of Religion and Morality 



took place under this dviust\ 3rost of ih'’ 
gods of thePredxnastic Period were worshipped 
throughout the Dvnastic Period, in the earlv 
part of which sacred anirnaL birds and reptiles 
were given human forms. The £<^711^10 was 
alwa\s readv to respect the gods of S^Tia 
and Palestme and the Sudan but from first 
to last he dung to his bdief in ‘ father-gods * 
and moth» goddesses, and in Ostns and 
the gods of his companv and in the beings 
who inhabited the ^her Wo*ld a> he con 
ceived it The worship of the foreign ^un 
god Ra and the cognate solar gods who were 
popular among the medler of \siatjc traders 
and settlers at Hehopohs was nerer accepted 
b> the I^rptians generaBr The pnesthood 
of Hdiopohs forced the service of their 
god on thekmgs of the Vth d^masU, and tried 
to make Ra predominant m the Egrptim 
Underwo-Id under the TIth d\'nast\, but m 
this the' faded, and the PvTamid texts *:how 
that Osins tnumphed over him 

Cnder the Old Kingdom the h^-p^ians 
beheved that man consisted of a phvsical 
bod' (khat) an animftl soul (ba) and a sp-nt 
(aakhn) , he also had an individual pcrsonalitv 
(ka) oflcneaUedinmodembookshis douhJev 
a mind (ab) a '^tal strength (sekhem) and 
his name (ren) and his shadow (khaibit) 
•were also important parts of man s econoaiv 
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Tlie boclj ^\ns buried, anti though tlic soul 
and spirit did not sta\ ^\ith it m the earth or 
tonib, thc> Msitcd it from time to time The 
ka \\\ cd on the spirits of the oflenngs made 
at the gra\e or in tlie tomb, and could be 
star\ ed to death, Imt the soul and spirit were 
immortal and had endless existence. Osins, 
a god king, rose from the dead, and lus body 
''as transmuted and made incorruptible by 
the magical means employed bj Anubis 
under the direction of Tlioth and Isis lie 
became the god and judge of the dead, ond 
Ills followers obtained resurrection and im- 
mortality through ond bj him All Eg'Titian 
funerary ceremonies that rrcrc performed for 
the dead "ere the result of the belief that 
Osins rose from the dead The bodj that 
had been treated as the body of Osins "as 
treated "as called a Sahu, and became one 
of the beatified dead 

Apart from the “ gods, ’ the Egyptians be- 
he\ ed inOne great God,the Creator ofall things, 
but tliey regarded Him as remote from oU the 
affairs of daily life and unknonable, and thej 
m\ ented a series of lesser “ gods,” to wlvora 
they appealed for help in times of trouble, 
some of these "ere benevolent towards man 
and some malevolent, ^nd the Egyptians 
made offerings to both kinds They tried 
to gam the favour of the good gods and to 
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arrest the evil influence and acts of hostile 
ones bj performing magical ceremonies, and 
“bj the use of amulets and bj the rental of 
spells and incantations The earliest religious 
texts known viz the P^Tamid Texts of the 
Vlth dj nast} , are a mixture of spells, 
incantations and nords of power, which were 
written to protect the dead king in the Other 
W orld and were arranged in Chapters 
Under the Xllth dynestv selections of thece, 
to i%hicU verc add«l Chapters of a later date, 
•were ivntten m cursi\e hierogl>phs upon the 
cofllns of men of lugh rank, who hoped b> 
their use to gam access to the heaven, uhicli, 
under the Vlth dxmast}, was belic\ed to be 
inhabited b\ longs and gods onl> The newer 
Chapters represent a higher phase of religious 
belief due chiefly to the growing influence 
of the doctrines of Osins which promised 
resurrection and iiiimortaht\ to e^ er> foi 
lower of the god who had Jed a life of truth 
and smeenty upon earth Everlasting life 
was nb longer the prerogatne of kings and 
though magical ceremonies and amulets and 
spells were useful auxibanes to the dead only 
the righteous could hope for a place in the 
kingdom of Osins The other shadoiry 
beliefs of the Old and Aliddle Kingdoms 
became defmte in the period between the 
Xrrth and the X^TIIth dynasties and this 
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result may be partly due to religious teachings 
A\hich had their origin m the East, and were 
adopted bj the priesthood of Henldeoj>ohs 
He this as it may, it is quite certain that the 
teaching of the Religious and Moral Code of 
Osins is the foimdation of the native religion 
of Egypt under the XlTHth dj nasty It found 
expression m the great collection of religious 
texts which is now generally known as the 
Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead 
This work was written usually in hieroglj'phs 
on tolls of papsTus, some of wluch are 80 feet 
long and 1 foot 2 inches in width, and from 
these about 190 separate sections, or Chapters, 
have been collected Some of tJiem contain 
modernized versions of Chapters which ate 
found \n tbc YyraTrad Texts of the YItVi 
d> nasty and m the texts written on the coffins 
of the Xlth and Xllth djmasties, and a few 
of the Chapters {eg XXXB and LXIV) 
traditions incorporated in the Rubrics assigned 
to the 1st and IVth dynasties 

The oldest codices open with the scene of the 
W eiglung of the Heart m the Judgment Hall of 
Osins The heart of tJie deceased is seen m one 
pan of the Great Scales, and a figure of Tnith in 
the other Anubis, god of the tomb, watches 
the pointer of the Scales, and the Sudani dog- 
headed ape (baboon) of !^oth sits on the beam 
of the Scales, or near them, to make sure 
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t?iat the heart is not “light on the Scales. 
But before this took place the deceased Imd t 
niake forty-t-wo categorical assertions, on 
to each of forty*tivo Assessors, that he hat 
not committed the sins and offences enu 
merated in the Code of Osiris. Ills sou 
stood by ready to testify on his beJialf, nnc 
his Fate or Destiny, and some internal orgar 
of his body (umbilical cordf or. perhaps 
embryo ?) were also present, as a sign that he 
was speaking t!ie truth. Thoth, the scadbe 
of the gods, niio had acted as Ad^'oeste for 
Osiris, having been told by Anubis and the 
Assessors that the heart of the deceased, 
which exactly counterbalances the figure of 
Truth, is just and righteous, reports the same 
to Osiris, who permits the deceased to enter 
his presence, and, on the recommendation, 
of his son Homs, awards him an estate, in 
liis everlasting kingdom. 

In the oldest codex of the Book of the Dead 
the text and ngnettes are written in black 
ink, and only the titles of the chapters are 
in red ink, but in later papyri, e.g. tlie PapjTUs' 
of Nu, the Vignettes are painted in colours, 
and the Rubrics are in red ink. The texts 
in the Book of the Dead are of various kinds, 
and consist of hjTnns to Osiris and Rs, 
prayers, spells, incantations, descriptions of 
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inscribing on heart-scarabs, funerary figiircs, 
amulets, etc,, descriptions of the divisions 
and pylons of the kingdom of Osiris and the 
Elysian Fields, and of the different forms 
that the deceased can assume, a plan for the 
arrangement of the mummy chamber, etc. 
All the great kings of the XVIIIth djmasty 
'vere devotees of Osiris, the Judge of the dead 
and god of the Other ^Vorld, though they 
worshipped Amen, or Amen-Itfi, os the god 
of this world, ^\•ho gave thenr victory in battle, 
and the people made personal petitions to 
him. The Atenite schism, which lasted at the 
most about 80 years, and was only serious 
•because its leader was a king, had no effect 
on the religion of the Egj’ptinns generally. 
.Even whilst it was in being men lived and 
died in the faith of Osiris, “ who made mortals 
to live a second time,” and copies of the Book 
of the Dead were mode as usual, and the 
funerary ceremonies proscribed were duly 
• performed. 

Two other works also nerc held in lugh 
esteem by the great kings of the XATIIth 
dj'nasty, viz. ‘* The Book of him that is in 
^ the Tuat ” (Ammi Ttiat, i.e. the Other World) 
and the “ Book of Gates,” and some of them 
had extracts from these “ Guides ” to the Other 
World painted on the tvalls of their splendid 
tombs. The latter book especially proclaims 
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with no uncertain voice the doetanc of manV 
responsibilitv for his actions^ He must gi\e 
an account of the deeds done in the bodj on 
earth The righteous ore rewarded and tlie 
wnched are punished, either by being dc\ cured 
by Ttm mitu, t!ie “ Eater of f Jie Dead ” 
(a composite monster, part lion, part crocodile 
and part hippopotamus, which is seen in the 
Ilnll of Osins waiting to dcsour the souls 
condemned m the Judgment) or by dis 
memberment at the hands of Shesmu, the 
executioner of Osins, and destruction b} fire 
Tlie doctnne of Osim decreed onnihiJnlion 
for the wicked but a belief also cNistcd 
according to which Uic place of punishment 
was divided into * Circles/' which were s«cn 
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and so became ol the same substance as the 
god tliat IS to sa} , the Lmng Tnith Osins 
offered salsation, t c resurrection and cternaf 
hfc, to c\crj Egjplmn but at a price, \iz 
the obscr\ance of his religious and moral 
code and truth and sincentj in speech 
and act 

The preservation of the bodies of the dead 
h> means of mummification ivas incumbent 
upon all followers of O^ms, who v\as alwajs 
depictetl m the form of a mummj and in the 
Eook of the Dend his throne is olwajs formetl 
bv a funerary chest which suggests that 
certain parts of his mtema! organs were taken 
from his body and embalmed scpamtelv 
The art of embalming attained its eulmination 
under the X\TIIth dynast j and the ntes 
and ceremonies that were performed at the 
burial of a king or great official were never 
more elaborate The bod> henceforward was 
never buned m the contracted or prenatal 
position but lay at full length m its coffin 

* The >>ord mummj »s derive 1 from a Pers an 
Word meanu g n body that has been preserved bj 
wav {mGmi jj) or from the name of some substance 
(mwmiyd) tl it took the place of wav in embalming 
TI B Arabs borrowed the word and oppbed it to 
bitumen pitch tar o I of bitumen etc with which 
they 6 ipplicd the ngj-ptians for embalm ng purposes 
The Syrians olso borrovv ed the wor 1 and from them it 
passed into EgJTt and other parts of Africa and into 
Europe 
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The hram was rcmo\cd through tlie nostrils 
The heart and other important orgim «ere 
taken out from the bodj through an inusion 
made on the left side and, hanng fjccn 
mummified separateli, were placed m four 
jars ( Canopic ’ 1 ascs), suth coders made in 
the shape of the Iicads of the four sons of 
Ilorus who were called Amset, Uupi 
Tuainutef and Qcbhscnuf A special el cst 
vras usuall} provided for these and it '"aS 
drawn to the tomb with the mummj The 
Lod\ was washed and cleaned and fined with 
costly spices, gums, etc , the fingers, toes and 
limbs were bandaged sqiaralclj and the 
whole bodv was swathed in large sheets of 
linen Amulets and jcwcller> were frcquentlv 
laid on the body itself or inserted lictwecn 
the hiiidagcs or placed under fl e fimi 
wrapping* The mummy was provided with 
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lets sjTnbolizing life («nA7i), stability {id), 
stren^Ii (utcha), bcaltli (smb), the blood of 
Tsh, etc. The coflins of the priests and 
priestesses of Amen-Ru were frequently 
.decorated with colourccl figures of several 
of the Seventy-five forms of the Sun-god Ru. 
A roll of papyrus inscribed with a selection 
of chapters from the Theban Rook of the 
Dead was often placed in the cofiin with the 
mummy. 

All the great kings of the X^^IIth dynasty 
were buried in tombs hewn in the rocks of 
one or two valleys in Western Thebes, and 
here also are found the tombs of the kings of 
the XIXth and XXth dynasties, and of several 
great olTicers of state. These tombs are not 
sunk deep in the ground, but consist o£ a 
series of three corridors or passages, one at the 
end of the other, with side-chambers, and 
_their tube-like characteristic caused classical 
'W’riters to call them “Suringes,” i.e. tube 
passages. The side-chambers of the first 
corridor were probably reser\'ed for the use 
of the priests, and tliose of the second and 
third corridors held the funerary equipment 
■ of the deceased. Beyond the third corridor 
is the sarcophagus chamber, with its small 
’ante-room, and in a cavity in the floor stands 
the sarcophagus. The corridors often slope 
downwards as they go inwards, and sometimes, 
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as m the case of llie tomb of Thothmes IE 
a deep shaft 5s foun^ between the second an 
third corridors, and this was sunk prohabl 
with the view of making the sarcopliagu 
, chamber inaccessible to the tomb robber' 
The walls of the corridors and chambers ar 
covered with texts and figures of the god 
from the " Book of him that is in the Tuat ’ 
and the " Bock of Gates,” each of which wa; 
intended to teach the king fo make hi's waj 
in safety through the Twelve Divisions ol 
the Other World. In these dinsions arc 
situated the Underworlds of the great cities 
and towns of Egj'pt, and os the deceased, 
who is identified with the Suh-god- of 
Night, passes tlirough them he addresses 'the 
spirits and souls of the dead who arc in them, 
and the}' renew their lives and powers for a 
season. 

The coffin and funerary equipment of the 
deceased, wljether king or official, were 
transported across the river in barges, and 
dragged on sledges o\er the road up the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, to the 
door of the tomb. Tlie procession svns led 
by priests and professional mourners, iiho 
accompanied the coffin, and hy musicians 
and acroliats, who amuset! the people whilst 
the funerat}' ceremonies were being performed 
at tlic door of the tomb. In one of the 
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cinmbtrs of the tomb in ^hich a sLituc or 
hgntc of the king was placed the priests 
recitctl the Book of Opening; the Alonth and 
the long Liturgs of I «ncnr> Offerings niul 
ptcscnleii to it the heart and liaimch of a bull 
nliich had been kiHctl for the purpose and 
foo<i of all kinds fruit, floners, \egctablcs, 
the sc^cn hoi} oils, c>e paint sctntctl 
unguents appareJ etc The formulas recited 
during the presentations of the objects ucrc 
hcheaetl to gue to the Ka the power to eat 
and drink to think and speak and generally 
to enjo} the offerings In order to protect 
the deccas«\ from the attacks of under 
ground fiends and deads that might molest 
him acavit} nas cut m each of the four unlls 
and m each casitj a talisman %sns placed 
which would dcstroj all the powers of darkness 
that were liostdc to the dead The talisman 
was in the form of a mud brick inscribed with 
a spell, on the first brick was a figure of the 
jackal of ^Snubis on the second a let on the 
third a shabli figure and on the fourth a 
recd{ ’) These are all described m Chapter 
Csi^VH of the Book of the Dead 



lap ■> owing tha coorso of tlw Nl« from DAr 3lnhiB«in '.nWt 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NINETEENTH D\NAST\ — SETI I, 

EAMZSES n, ETC , ABOUT 1320-1200 B C 

Thanks to the wise rule of Heremheb and 
the impartial administration of the laws wluch 
lie formulated, social order was restored m 
Egj pt, and the countrj was prosperous The 
new capital founded by Amenhetep IV at 
Jdiutatcn was deserted and had fallen into 
rums, the cult of Aten was no longer a dis- 
turbing force in the countrj , and Amen RS 
again became the predominant god of Egypt 
His priesthood was, however, less wealthy, 
for their coffers were no longer replenished 
by the rich gifts with which the warrior kings 
of the XVIIIth dvnasty filled them When 
Heremheb died they chose ns their nominee 
for the throne a man called Rameses, who 
Ind probablj seiwed under Heremheb m 
Lower Egjpt, and may have been a kinsman 
of his, and he bcc'ime the first king of Dynasty 
XIX, about 1320 B c Of the earlj life of 
Rameses I and the circumstances under which 
he ascended the throne notlimg u known 
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He was, it seems, an old man when he becamt 
king, and his reign was short, about 
years. The fact that he began to build the 
large Hall of Columns at Kamak proves thi 
he was a devotee of Amen-Ra. He vrt 
buried in a tomb in IVestem Thebes, and wti 
succeeded by his son Seti I, who had bee 
his co-regent. The name of the 'new' kin 
shows that he held in honour the god jSV; 
whom tlie earlier Egyptians regarded as th 
god of evif. Tills god, who was worshipp^ 
by the mixed peoples of the Delta, was j 
I lyksos god, and Ms attributes were simila 
to those of several Hittite and SjTian gods o 
death and destruction. Seti also called him 
self Merenplah, i. e. “ Beloved of Ptah,*’ wliici 
proclaims his allegiance to the great god o; 
Memphis. All this suggests that his father; 
Rameses I, was of northern and not ofsoutherU] 
or Theban, origin. 

Having thrown off the yoke of Egypt about 
50 years earlier, the Syrians and the Hittites 
now invaded Palestine, and being joined by the 
Shasu and other nomad tribes, they b^an to 
occupy the territory on the north-east frontier 
of Egj’pt. In the first year of his reign Seti 
coUectedan army and set out to fight theenemy. 
He marched from the fortress of Thai, defeated 
the Shasu, and then attacked the Canaanites, 
SjTians, and Hittites, whom he slew in large 
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numbers, captured the city of Inuamu and 
laid TPaste the countr}*^ wth fire and sn'ord. 
He set up a stele east of tlie Jordan to record 
his victories, and then compelled the people 
of Lebanon to cut down cedars and send them 
to Egypt for the building of a new sacred 
barge for Amen. He returned to Egypt laden 
witb spoil, and celebrated a great festival at 
Thebes, during which he sacrificed to the god 
.a number of the foreigners whom he had 
captured. After a victorious campaign against • 
the Libyans in the second year of his reign, 
Seti marched again into Palestine, and having 
besieged and captured Kadesh, he proceeded 
northwards, where he found an army of 
Mursil, king of the Hittites, son of Shubbi- 
luliuma. A battle was fought, and it is 
possible that Seti defeated the Hittites who 
w’ere opposed to him, but it is quite clear that 
be did not overthrow the Hittite power. The 
most that Seti effected by this campaign was 
the restoration of the power of Egypt over 
all Palestine and the country northwards so 
far as the Dog River. Seti and llursil appear 
to have decided that the estnblislunent of' 
friendly relations was better than warfare, and 
they made a treaty which remained unbroken 
until the reign of Rameses IL 

Seti was now able to dev'ote himself to 
the development of his country. ^Yo^k was 
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renewed m the quarries in the W adi Hammamut 
and at Silsilah the copper mines of Smai 
were worked, and he sank veils on the roads 
from Edfu to the Hcd Sea and worked the 
Emerald Mines on Jabol Zabarali (a htttc to 
the north of the city of Berenice Tro^odjlica, 
which was founded by Ptolemy II 275 B c ), 
and the gold mines of Umm Bus hether 
he worked the gold mines m the \alle> now 
called ^^adi Ulaki £s doubtful but he cer 
tainly made a road from Amudah m Lower 
Aubia m this direction and sank wells Ife 
restored the temples, and continued the build 
ing of the great Halt of Columns ^ at ICamak 
which Rameses I began and added a senes 
of reliefs sculptured with battle scenes He 
began to build a funerar> temple for himself 
in ^^estem Tliebcs, and he built at Abvdos 
the fine temple of Osins which Strabo calls 
the * Memnonium In this temple he set 
up the list of "0 kings who were his pre- 
decessors, this is known as the Tablet of 
Ab>do$ and the first name on it is that of 
Mena {’Slenes) Seti died after a reign of 
about 20 jears and was huned m a splend/d 
rock hewn tomb in Western Thclics His 

1 Thi< Hall 310 feet lon^ ICS feet wHe otid 
contained lat columns 12 «f these were CS feet 
high and 35 feet In circumference nnd 122 were 43 
feet f igh and 27 feet ia ctrcumfercnce Some arc 
fitiU standing 
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tomb was discovered by Bclzoni in 1817; 
its corridors, sloping downwards, extend 
into the mountain for about -ISO feet. The 
paintings are -wcU presen'ed, and, in addition 
to large figures, of the gods on the walls, there 
are numerous astronomical scenes with lists 
of the Dekans, planets, the Cow of Heaven, 
etc. Tlie texts contain the Litany of Ra, 
sections from the Rook Ammi Ttial and the 
Book of Gates, and the Legend of the Destruc- 
tion of Slankind. The mummy of the king 
was found at Dcr al-Bohari, and M’as unrolled 
at Cairo on June 0, 1880. His splendid 
alabaster sarcophagus is covered inth scenes 
and texts from the Book of Gates and Chap- 
ters from the Book of the Dead. It is pre- 
scr>'ed in Sir John Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Helds, and sliould be seen by everyone 
who is interested in the antiquities of Eg^^jt; 
it is unique. 

’ ^Seti I was succeeded, about ICOO n.c., not 
. by his eldest son but by his son Rameses (11), 
whose mother was Queen Tuaa; he was a 
devotee of both Amen and Set of Ombos- 
During the last years of the reign of Seti I 
Rameses had assisted him in making raids on 

■ the Libyans and Nubians, and he continued 

■ them during the early years of his omi reign. 
These he commemorated on the walls of the 
little rock-liewn temple at Bet al-'NVall near 
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ICaliibshah in Nubia. About this time hr 
repaired 'and re*endowcd bis fatlier’s temple 
etc., at Abydos. In the 4tli year of hi; 
reign he made an expedition into Palestin( 
and set up a stele on the northern bank ol 
the Dog River, showing that lie was mastej 
of the country and of the towns on the sea* 
coast as far as this point. lie determined to 
disregard the treaty wliich Seti I had made 
svilh Mursil, king of the Ilittites, and to 
attempt to regain possession of the countries 
which Tliothmcs III had conquered. The 
king of the Ilittites summoned his nllics from 
Naharina, Kadesh on the Orontes, CarciicmUli, 
and from the countries of the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Islands, and 
made ready to meet the Egj'ptians in battle. 
The army of Ramcscs consisted eJiicfly of 
Egyptians, but it was slillcned ■with a large 
number of fine, warlike Sudan? troops, and 
tlie Siiartcna (Sardinians); the Hittite army 
was probably larger than the Egyptian. 

Rameses divided his army into four great 
sections, cacli of s\hich was placed under tiie 
protection of one of the four gtxls, Amen, 
113, Plah and Set, or SutcUi. TJie section of 
Amen was cominandcti by the king in person. 
In the 3th year of his reign Rameses set out 
from Thai, and about a montli later, marching 
do'sn the "i'allcy of the Orontes, Iic came 
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wthm sight of ICndcsIif to the north west of 
which the Hittite army was encinipcd 
^^h^lst bis soldiers were liere thej captured 
two men who feigned to be deserters from 
the camp of the Ilittitcs, and wlio lied to 
them, sajing that the Hittitcs were encamped 
to the north of Tump and were near Aleppo 
UohcMng them, Rameses and the Amen 
Division of his army crossed the Orontes 
and m all liastc marched towards ICadesh, 
ha\ang no knowledge of the actual where 
abouls of the Ilitlites In Ins haste he and 
his staff pressed on without a sufTicicnt escort, 
leaMng the remainder of his Di\asion and 
the Div ision of Ra some distance behind him, 
and the two Divisions of Plah and Sutekh 
far to the rear, and encamped to the north 
west of Ivadesh, a position wluch had been 
eaacuated bj the Hittites Two spies were 
captured, and under torture they confessed 
that the Hittite armj laj on the cast side of 
the city 

Meanwhile the Division of Ra was drawing 
near Kadesh, and that of Ptah was not far 
behind, but before they could reach the city, 
the Hittites m their chariots fell upon 
the imsuspecting and unready Diiision of 
Ra and cut it to pieces A certain number 
of its soldiers fled northwards to the camp of 
Raineses, being hotly pursued by the Hittites 
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in their chariots. TIic soldiers of the Amei 
Division could not defend either the fugitive 
or themselves, and they too fled northward 
to the camp of Ramcses, who swiftly realizec 
that unless he could in some way reach tiu 
Division of Ptah, he and all those who wort 
there with him would be annihilated. Gather 
ing togctlier his staff and tiie few oflicers ane 
men who were near at liand, he mounted Ids 
chariot and drove out to cut his way through 
the chariots which were massed about liira. 
In one of his charges he 'drove the enemy 
into the river, and slew many of their officers, 
and many must have been drowned. En- 
couraged by Ids success, be charged again 
and again, and assisted by many of the Amen 
troops who had regained their courage, he 
managed to make a stand until the soldiers 
of the Division of IHah appeared. These 
attacked the Hittites on the soutli whilst 
Ramcses attacked them on the north, and 
the Hittites, losing heavily, were glad to' 
withdraw to the city of Kadesh for refuge. 
Details about the end of tlie battle are want- 
ing, but one text says that it was renewcfl on 
the following day, and that the issue was so 
favourable to the Egyptians that the king of 
the Hittites sued by letter for peace, and that 
Ramcses granted hb petition. Having col- 
lected the remains of Ids army, Raineses 
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returned to Egypt, sailed up to Thebes, 
celebrated a great festival and sacrificed 
prisoners to Amen, who had given him the 
victory, and then set to work to cover the 
walls of the temples of Abjdos, Kamak, 
Jjuvor, the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel with 
reliefs representing scenes in the battle of 
Kadesh, and vnth tevts glorifjing himself 
Allomng for the vmdness of the Oriental 
imagination and the personal vanity of 
Rameses, it is quite clear that on the “ daj 
of ICadesh ” he performed feats of valour 
such as the world has rarely known His 
readiness, coungc, boldness and pertinacity 
command admiration, for by these qualities 
he saved himself and all his army from 
annihilation The Hittites and their allies 
must have stood stupefied ns thej watched 
his splendidly reckless cliarges and felt con 
vinceil tliat the strength of Bal (Baal) and 
Sutekh were in him, and that Amen was 
indeed protecting his belov ed son on that 
terrible daj But from lus splendid feat of 
arms Rnmeses gamed nothing, Kadesh re- 
mained untaken and the power of Jluthenru, 
or 'ilulallu king of the Hittites and of his 
allies was unbroken Their losses in killed, 
wounded and missing must have been less 
than those of the Egjptians, and they were 
better able than Rnmeses to replace the 
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dnriots nnd horses and intn and wir equip- 
ment 

Soon nfter the return of Kamescs to tg>pt 
the Ilitf itcs siicccctled in pcrsuiding the chiefs 
of Pfllcstinc nnd Sjnn to rc%oIt against him 
nnd it seems as if sonic of tliose •nhose lands 
svere nuirest Tgyjit tned to inxnde that 
countrj Three jears after the Battle of 
Kndesh Ilamescs again set out from Egypt, 
and siictoeded in taking Ascalon and m laying 
Mistc the country far nnd iMde and he set 
up m eastern ralcstme n stele to record his 
conquests among wWh was tlie overthrow 
of the outposts of the IHttites IIis successes 
induced him to make anotlier attempt to 
rcpcit the conquests of Tliothmcs III, and 
there seems little doubt that he became master 
of the Vallej of tl c Orontas and captured 
Ivadesh and carried destruction into Jvaliarma 
It IS clear tint the Ilittites suffered greatly 
through the Egyptian raids and so when 
Aluthcnru died I^ictasal (Ivlmttusil) the 
new king of the Ilittifcs made overtures to 
Itameses and suggested that a new treaty 
between the Hittites and Egyptians should 
be made Raniescs real zing that the com 
plete subjugation of the Ilittites was impos 
sible accepted tl e suggestion and a treaty 
was drawn up and formally agreed upon m 
the 21st year of hiS reign » e about 1280 u c 
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in the city of Per-Ramcssu In the Delta. 
This treaty mentions no delimitation of the 
frontiers of either the E^^ptians or Hittites, 
and the practical result of it was to allow 
each people to keep what they possessed 
before the war; in other words, their fifteen 
years’ fighting was in vain. Tliirteen years 
later Khetasal, king of Ivhatti, >’isited EgjTit 
with his daughter, and assisted at her marriage 
■ndth Rameses, who gave her the name of 
Maaturneferurii, and paid her great honour. 
The peace between lOiatti and Egypt lasted 
till the death of Harness, irlio embarked on 
no more wars but devoted himself to the 
repair of old temples, and the building of new 
ones in Ids country. 

Thebuilding operations of Rameses extended 
from one end of Egj^it to the other, but 
the well-kno^vTi vanity of the king induced 
the' builders to inscribe his name wherever 
possible on the buildings of Ids predecessors. 
He finished the great rock-hewn temple o' 
Abu Simbel, about 1S5 feet in length, which 
. Seti I began, and set up before it four colossal 
granite statues of liLtnself, each 60 feet Idgh; 
be built the temple of Hathor close by it, 

, and set up before it six statues, four of lumself 
and two of his wife Nefertari-mertehmut. 
He finished the great Hall of Columns at 
Karnak, adding to it 54 columns; he built a 
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pylori, Uip grr-itcr part of tlir ■"nil 

tlie'lcnijilft of Amen, ndilrt! a MnaJI temp 
nntl n colonnade, nnd covered the rrnlK i 
in/iny bnildinf^ with textv tlwt proebmic 
liis bravery and nnd on one buildin 

a copy of hi\ treaty ^ll> the Ilittitcs fs founi 
lie ndd«l two coiirii and a pylon to tl 
temple of Aiiicnhctep III nt Lii.xor, and f< 
op tlicre tiro huge pronile obelisks, car 
about 80 feet Idgli. nnd weighinp iiIkui 
250 tons, lie built the great funerary temple 
the Hamesscum (tlie “Tomb of Osymandyns ' 
of UlodOrus, and the 3lcmnonium of .Strabo] 
before which he set up n granite statue o 
himself, 00 feet in height and weighing n1x)U 
885 tons. 

llnmescs lived cliicfly in the Delta, nni 
built largely there. lie made Tnnis'a largt 
city, nnii set up ot least IJ obelisks then 
and another colossal statue of himself similar 
to tliat nt tile Ilamcsseum. lie built Per- 
Tern (Pithoni) on the old cantU, wliich joined 
Memphis snth the Red Sea, and the town in 
which lie lived, called “ Per-Rumessu,” which 
was practically his capital, lie obtained the 
means for canying out oil these mighty works 
from the revenue derived from Nubia and 
Kash; which were now to all intents nnd 
purposes provinces of and were ruled 

by Egj'plians, and frran the wealth produced 
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bj import duties and tavation Tgvpt was 
once more an cxcccdmgU prosperous country, 
and m its markets the prixlucts of all tlie 
countries of the known world were found and 
foreigners of manj nationalities throngcil its 
streets, and many strange tongues were spoken 
therein As tlie transaction of business 
required the sersnccs of men vflio could read 
and write, the profession of the scribe became 
one of great importance Many schools were 
establishcil and ancient works were copied 
and studied, and most of the hterar> texts 
that we possess belong to this period 
Hamcscs made his son Khamuisl the famous 
magician, his co regent, and he ruled Eg>pt 
with his father for 25 jears Rameses bas 
succeeded b} Mereoptab, his tlurtecnth son, 
who ruled for 12 years 

Rameses marned many wn\ es and had 
about 111 sons and 51 daughters , he seems 
to ha\ e thrust aside his elder brother 
and succeeded to the throne when he 
was 30 years of age, and as he reigned 67 
jears he was nearly 100 years old when he 
died He was buned m a splendid tomb m 
Western Thebes but his mummy was found 
at Der al Balian , it was taken to Cairo and 
unwrapped on June I, 1886 Rameses was 
a brave and fearless man and a capable ruler, 
but after his 50th year he led the life of an 
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Oriental despot, ami gave free rein to hi' 
, vanity, and accepted as ,his due the prais 
and flattery which were in tnith due ti 
Khiimuast and his ofllcials. 

Under Merenptah I, the aged successor o 
Rameses 11, the revolt of the Libyans, whicl 
had been partially suppressed during the lasi 
years of his father’s reign, brolce out agait 
with renewed strength, and the vassal chieC 
in Palestine threw off their allegiance tc 
Egypt, In fact the rich and npparentlj 
great kingdonx. of Rameses 11 fell to pieces, 
never to be again united. Slerenptab^ 1 
marched into Palestine in the third year ol 
his reign, and ' suppressed the revolt of bis 
vassals xrith a strong hand, and laid waste 
the country with fire and sword,* the descrip- 
tion of his conquest of the Israelites and others 
has already been referred to (sec above. 
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members which they had cut olt the dead. 
Tlie Libyan ^king was dethroned by his omi 
people, and another lang reigned in his 
stead. Jlerenptah’s name is found on many | 
buildings at Thebes, Heliopolis, Memphis and 
Abydos, and he followed his father’s example 
in usurping statues, sphinxes, obelisks, etc., 
which had been made by his predecessors. 
The stele on which liis now famous Hymn of 
Victory is inscribed was stolen by him from 
the temple of Amenhetep III. He died 
about 1225 B.c., after a reign of ten years, 
.and was buried in a large tomb in Western ’ 
Thebes; his mummy was found in the tomb 
. of Amenhetep II, and is now in the Museum 
in Cairo. 

The reign of IMercnptah I was followed by 
a period of confusion and strife, and the exact 
order of the next three kings is not fixed. 
The first, Amenmeses, seems to have been a 
usurper, the second, Merenptah 11 ( ?) Saptah, 
seems to have been a nominee of the Nubians, 
and the third was Merenptah III Seti II. 
Their reigns were short and unimportant.' 
Amenmeses was buried witli his mother 
Takhat and lus wife Bakturener { ?) in his 
tomb in Western Tliebes; Saptah was also 
buried in Western Tliebes. With the death 
of Seti II DjTiasly XIX came to an end. 
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T>Y\ASTIES zoc-xsn — TDE FSIESTS OF A3IEN 
IN VUBIA. — ^niD NUBIAN CONQUEST OF 
EGYPT — ABOUT 1200-720 B C 

CoNTxsiov and disorder -which alwajs fol 
lowed the breakdown of the governing povrcr, 
now seized Eg} pt, aod once again cv en man 
did wliat was right m his own e} es A cerUiin 
Synan who whether he was called Aarsu or 
not wis certainh a usurper, made lumscif 
master of EgVTit, and for many jears private 
property ceased to exist He and his B<iso 
elites seized the revenues of the gods and the 
estates and possessions of the landed pro- 
pnetors imposed crushing taxes on the com 
mercial classes and oppressed the people 
cruellv At length the priesthoods of the 
country found a man to deliver tlicm and 
their people from tlie savage tjTaimj of tl e 
Svnans in the person of one Setnekht, who os 
his name si oivs was a of the Delta, 

and possib!> a Libyan and dcscendmt of a 
familv connected with the old Pharaohs lie 
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rose and slew the rebels, drove tlic’Syrians out, 
restored. the revenues of the gods, righted 
wrong, made social order once again to exist, 
and reigned over EgjT>t for about a year. 
He was the first king of Dynasty XX. As lie 
had made no tomb for himself, he seized tliat 
of Queen Tausert, obliterated the reliefs and 
was probably buric<l in it. He was succeeded 
about 1200 n.c, by Ids son, Ramescs III, tfie' 
Rhnmpsinitus of llerodolos, who had helped 
his father to right what was VTong in the 
country; he reigned about 31 years. 

In the 5th year of his reign a confederation of 
peoples from Libya, and *' the peoples of the 
sea,” including Philistines and Sicilians, under 
the leadership of Til, Thamar and others, 
attacked Egj'pt by sea and by land, and 
Unmeses met them in battle and defeated them 
in the Western Delta. About 12,500 of their 
army were slain and their fleet was practically 
destroyed. Three years later Egj'pt was again 
threatened \>ilh invasion, but tlie attackers 
came tliis time from Northern Syria. They 
included men of Kcti, Catchemish, Ar\'ad and 
Cj'prus, but their finest warriors were the’ 
Pulesta, the Tanauna, the Thakaru, the 
Uashsha and the Shakalsha, and their land 
forces were supplemented by a powerful fleet. 
They overran Syria and Palestine, and as they 
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marched southwards towards Egj'pt, thcL 
fieet sailctl down the sea*coast of PheenieixT 
and their sliips took up .their places near the 
Cxistem ports of the Delta. Ilameses arid his 
army marchcel from Thai into Palestine and 
his fleet s.iilcd up the Palestinian coast, .His 
army overthrew and slew the enemy on land, 
and the Egyptian ships captured or destroyed 
his fleet, and so both by sea and by land 
Ramcscs gained a glorious victory’. For the 
■ first time in their history the EgjTitinns 
employed a fleet to support their land forces, 
and thougli the crews were probably racrcen* 
nries, the success achieved redounds to the 
king's credit. It seems that Rameses himself 
-nos present when his soldiers attacked the 
enemy’s fleet from the land, wliiJst Ids o%m. 
slups were attacking them by sea, and tliis 
fact suggests that the final sea fight took place ^ 
in some port not far from Egypt. The result 
of this decisive action was that the Egjp- 
tians once again regained the overlordship of - 
Palestine and a large part of Syria. Rameses 
claims on Ins monuments to have conquered ^ 
Naharina, but tliis is unlikely. _ : 

Three years later the Libyans, urged on 
by the Slasbuasha under the leadership of ' 
JIashashar, the son of Kapur, their king, made 
another attack upon Eg^-ptian territory bn 
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t^ic ^^cstcrn Delt% and seized lands there and 
otcnpiwl thtm Ratneses marched ont to 
meet them, and defeated them easilj. Kopiir 
r\as made prisoner, Mashaslnr, and fi\e of 
his generals, and 2175 men were slain, and the 
Egvptnns captured a large number of uomen 
and cattle, 183 liorses and asses, 93 chariots, 
2310 quners, C03 bows, 239 swords, etc. 
Soon after this Ramcscs marched into tlie 
countrj of Amor, and besieged and took 
se\ cral cilvcs and captured in addition Kadesh 
(’) and a Ilittite stronghold lie built a 
fortress m Sjna, 'nbieli contomed a temple to 
Amen, and set up a statue of the god inside it; 
here the and other \ essals were ordered 

to bring their tribute He dug a well at Ama, 
on the high road from Eg> pt to Palestine, and 
built forts or block-houses at certain points for 
the protection of caraians He encouraged 
and protected commerce in e'ver> waj, and 
his ships enabled lum to deielop seaborne 
trade He built a great temple to Amen 
(Mndinat Ilabu) on the west bank of the Jsile, 
and beautified the temple of the god at Kar- 
nak, adding gardens, etc His personal wealth 
was ser\ great, and the list of his benefactions 
to the temples of Amen Ra of Thebes, Temu 
of Heliopolis and Ptah of Jlemplus fills man> 
pages of the great Harris Papyrus 3No 1 m 
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the British Museum (No 0999) ^\mong other 
things, he ga\e to these gods 27SC images, 
113 433 men, 490 386 cattle, 1,071,780 arxiras 
of land, 514 \nnejards, 88 boats, ICO toTvns m 
EgjTit, and 19 m Syria, 420 DCS ivater fowl 
1,075 635 rings and scarabs, 2 382,050 sacks 
of fruit, 6 272,431 loaves of bread, 490 000 
fish 19 130 032bundlesof\egctablcs 1,933 760 
jars of honey, oiJ etc , and 5,279 552 bushels of 
corn The magnitude of these gifts to the 
gods shows how much he owed to their priests 
Under JRamcscs HI Egypt cnjo\ ed absolute 
peace for about 21 >ears, and she became 
riclicr than she had c\cr been A good 
modern parallel to this period of peace and 
prosperitj is the period 1885-1005, when 
Lord Cromer ruled Egypt Life and property 
were secure forced labour was abolished, trade 
increased b\ leaps and bounds, all classes were 
better fed and housed than ever before Tlie 
hereditary enemies of Egypt the Suihml 
tnbes were held in check and the ad lalorcm 
import dutj of 8 per cent made the country 
richer and richer TIic prosperity of Eg>pt 
lias ever depended upon the firmness and 
justice of its ruler Hamescs III built himself 
bve splendid tomb in Mestem Thebes uhich is 
"Masmonlj knoivn as the Tomb of the 
another "or Bruces Tomb , Iiismummj nas 
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found at Dcr nl-Baharl, nnd is now in the 
Museum in Cairo. On his death the period 
of the final decay of Egypt bt^an, and from 
about 1170 n.c. her history is little more than 
a record of her subjugation by the Libyans, 
Nubians, /Iss^Tinns, Persians, 5racedoni.ins, 
Ptolemies nnd Homans. During the last years 
of the reign of Raineses III a conspiracy was 
hatched in the royal Ilarlm, the object of which 
was to depose the king nnd to set one Pentaurt 
upon the tlxrone. The plot was discovered, and 
its ringleaders were put to death. 

Ramoses IV, tlie son of Hameses III, 
succeeded l\is father. During the reigns 
of this king and his successors Ramesos 
V-XII, who resided at Thebes, the priests 
of Amen-Ra obtained very great power in 
Upper Egypt and they became the real 
rulers of the country. They levied taxes in the 
king’s name and usurped the royal power, and 
at length, when Rameses XII died, Heriher, 
high priest of Amen, seized the throne (about 
1100 B,c.) and reigned for a few years, and so 
was the first king of Dynasty XXI. The rule 
of the kings Rameses IV-XH lasted about 
. 40 years, but some years before the end of that 
p^iod the governor of Lower Egypt, Nesba- 
^nebtet, who dwelt at Tnnis, was to all intents 
and purposes king of the Delta. When 
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Ilcriher proclaimed himself kin^, Xcsbanebti 
did the same, and thus the XXIst dvmnst 
contained two series of Jdngs, one scri( 
ruling from Thebes and the other from Tani; 
Ileriber was succeeded bj' bis son Piankh 
who failed to ‘make lus rule effective, ^an 
Fisebkhanu I became king of all - Egj*pt 
Pinctchezn, son of Piankhl, mamed ^foatkar^ 
daughter of Pisebkhanu I, and when his father 
in-law died became king of all EgJTit (Pinet 
chem I). His son Bienkhepena succeedeti him 
but probably only after the short reign oi 
Amenemapt at Tanis. Pinelcbem JI, tbeson ol 
Mcnklieperro, rdgned at Tbebes wljcn Saamei 
succeeded Amencmapt at Tonis. The former 
was succeeded by Pisebkh^u Jl and tJie latter 
by Ilcr-PisebkhSnu, and these were the last 
t^gs of the XXIst thmastj’. TIjc priest- 
kings lacked the means to build temples or to 
ficht, and their rule was ineffective. 
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dinngctl, 'imi ntldwi dates ind dockets, the) 
hid them in a tomU at Dur al IHlmti ami in the 
tomb of Amenhetep II Under tlie Raineses 
kings and the priest kings Lgjpt lost Isubm 
the Sinmtic rcmnsula and Palestine, and her 
terntorj consisted onlj of tint portion of the 
Xde ^ alley between Elephantine and the 
Mediterranean Sea 

The first king of Dynasty XXII (which 
lasted from about 9J5-745 n c ) was Shashanq 
the Scsonchis or Sesonchosis of classical 
WTitcrs and the Shlshak of the Bible, who 
reigned about 20 aears He was of Jib>an 
origin and appears to hoac been a descendant 
of a family that had settled m ITcraUeopolis 
and WAS founded b\ one Buiuuaua Lcaiing 
the paternal estate be rcmoicd to Bubastis 
m the Eastern Delta and proclaimed himself 
king He made his son Auputh high priest 
of Amen with the mcw of strengthening his 
hold on Upper Egi^it lie marched into 
Palestine and captured and burnt the citv of 
Gezer, whose Canoanilegoiernor had rebelled 
and ga^c it and its temtory to Solomon kmg 
of Israel perhaps as a doivri (?) for the 
Egiptian princess whom Solomon had married 
(1 Ivings ix 10) In the fifth j ear of Reho- 
boam w ho succeeded Solomon Shashanq went 
up against Jerusalem and looted it He 
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stripped the Temple erf God and the palace of 
the Jdng of everything, “ he even took away 
all,” and he carried away the sliields of goli 
which Solomon had made(l Kangs xiv. 25, 26 j 
His soldiers plundered Palestine thoroughly 
but' there is no c\idence that he cither avishc( 
'or tried to reconquer Western Asia, althougl 
the names of places In Jtitanni arc found in th< 
list of the cities conquered by him which h< 
had cut upon the walls of the temple oJ 
Kamak^ Shashanq returned to Egypt with 
much loot, and when he brought it to Thebes, 
and presented a lar^ portion of it (which no 
doubt included the gold shields from the 
Temple at Jerusalem) to Amen, the priests 
and people must have lioped that it betokened 
a new period of Egj'ptian conquest in Western 
Asia. Shashanq began to add to the temple 
of Amen a great court ivith rows of pillars 
and a pylon, but it was never completed, and 
all that remains of it is a very’ large bas-relief 
on the so-called Bubastitc Gate. Here Amen 
is represented leading rows of captives to 
the king, who is engaged in slaughtering his 
prisoners. 

Shashanq was succeeded by his son tJsarken I 
(Osorkon), who had married a daughter of 
Pisebkhanu II. Three of his sons held the 
oiJlcc of high priest of Amen, and Shashanq 
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(II?), the last of them, assumed royal rank 
and position. Dsark^ I sras succeeded by 
Teklel 1, and he by his son Usatken II, who’ 
built ft great hall at Bubastis. He was fol- 
lowed by Shashaaq II, Auput, Shashanq III 
and Tekict II, but very little is kno\vn about 
their reigns. It seems clear that the followers 
of the high priest of Amen, and the descend- 
ants of Shashanq I at Ilcrokleopolis and at 
Bubastis quarrelled, ond that there were 
several dainiants of the throne. In fact the 
disputes between the Thebans and Bubastites 
were os bitter as those between the priest- 
kings and the Tanitc kings n couple of centuries 
before. Among tlie claimants of the throne 
who proclaimed themselves ICings of the South 
and North were Usarken III, Pamal and 
Shashanq IV. Of Teklet III and Usarken IV 
little is known. The exact number of the 
kings of the XXlInd dynasty is not known, 
and the order of their accession is doubtful. 
The views of Daressy and Gauthier on these 
points have not yet been adequately discussed. 

The names Usarken and Teklet were, like 
the name Shashanq, of Libyan origin : Usarken. 
(Osorkon) is not a form of Sharrugina (Sargon), 
and Teklet has notliing to do with Tukulli 
(Tiglath in Tiglath Pileser). Some think that 
'* Zerah the Etliiopian ’* (2 Clwon. xiv. 9) who 

Q 
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was defeated by Asa long of Judah is being 
identified mtli Usarken IT, and it is possible 
Usarken made a raid into Palestine if only 
for the purpose of collecting tribute or loot 
According to Afanetho the first king of 
Dynasty XXIII was Petabast, a native of 
Tams, but lus name, winch means Tlie gift 
of Bast suggests that his original home was 
Bubastis By some means unknown this 
man made himself king and reigned at Thebes 
for 23 or 24 j ears According to some he was 
a contemporary of one or more kings of the 
XXIInd dynasty and was succeeded by lus 
son Usarken Tbe uncertam character of 
such information as wc possess about the his 
tory of the latter half of the eighth century b c 
suggests that anarchy was rampant in Xower 
Egypt 

Tjie PaiESTS or Amen in Nubia, xiin 
Nubian Conquust of Eovpt 
A new calamity, and from an unexpected 
quarter was now about to fall upon the 
country 14 e have seen how the priests of 
Amen of Thebes 1 ad little by httle filched away 
all real power from Ramcscs 14 -Nil and 
how on the death of the last Ilaniescs the high 
pnest of Amen had proclaimed J imsclf king 
The rule of the pnest kings at Tliebes lasted 
about 150 years, and though they may base 
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been able theologmns tlicj vrcrc bnd rulers 
One of them assumed the title of viccro\ of 
Nubia and Knsh (Kush), but he did this 
solelj that he might extort gold the more casil> 
from the natives for the support of the pnest- 
hood of Amen at Thebes The Nubians 
learned to laiov. Amen m the NVItb century 
B c , and his cult had been adopted bj them, 
and m the Xth century n c temples dedicated 
to Amen existed in many large towns of tlie 
Eg) ptnn Sudan When Shashanq I, the 
Lib>an, deposed the Theban lugh priest of 
Amen and made lus own son Auputh high 
priest in his stead, the priesthood of Araen 
Viithdrew to the large fertile province betneen 
the Third and Tourth Cataracts, now known 
as the DongolaU Province, and established 
themsehes at Napata, probablj between 950 
and 900 b c Here they repeated the tactics 
which the) had used at Thebes, and little by 
little they acquired power over the natue 
chiefs and peoples Tlicy first became their 
advasers, then their co rulers, and finally their 
masters, enforcing their ^vllJ as being that of 
the god Amen of Thebes, the King of the 
Gods and Lord of the Thrones of the World 
There is little doubt that for about 100 )ears 
they reigned at Napata as they reigned at 
Thebes 

\nd when at length the force of circum* 
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stances compelled them to make the native 
warrior chiefs into kings, they managed to 
preserve sufficient of their power to set up 
kings and to depose them when they pleased. 
For no man could rdgn who had not .been 
touched by the liand of the statue of Amen, 
ivhich was, of course, manipulated by th 
priests. Tlje liigh priests of Amen of NapaU 
the “ Holy Mountain,” taught their nominee 
that their kingdom included Upper Egj'pt a 
far north as Saut. And in the 21st year o 
lus reign, abput 721 b.c., Piilnklu, the son o 
Kashta and Shepenupt, the daughter o 
Usarken III ( ?), determined to make his ruh 
efiective there. The immediate cause of liL 
decision was tliencws which reached him from 
hi5"\iceroy in Upper Egypt to the effect that 
Tsinekht, a prince of Sab in the.Westem Delta, 
had overcome the opposition of all the chiefs 
in the Delta, and was master of Upper Egj^pt 
as far as Sa'ut (Asyut) and was preparing to 
invade the upper part of Upper Egypt and 
seize Thebes. He was supported bythe chiefs 
of sixteen of the principal towns and cities, • 
and servants of Pi^khi hitherto loyal were 
forsaking their allegiance to him. The-Xtibian 
generals Purema and Lamersekni were unable 
to quell the revolt, and they asked for rcinfon^ 
ments from Napata. Pifinklii sent do^vn an 
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army, Tvhich defeated the rebel forces at 
Perpegi near HeraUeopohs, but unfortunately 
the ringleaders of tlie re%olt escaped, and 
Nemlet, king of Hermopohs, took refuge m 
his omi city, uhich he fortified \^hen 
Piankhi heard of tlieir escape he w as furious, 
and set out wthout delay to lead lus forces m 
person 

Having performed tlie necessary religious 
serMces at Thebes on his way down, and forti 
fied by the assurance of the protection of 
Amen of Thebes, he proceeded to Hermopohs, 
where he took charge of the siege operations, 
and at length, persuaded b> mounds and 
battering rams, Nemlet surrendered His queen 
and family entreated Piankhi to spare him 
and his city, and Piankhidid so As he passed 
through the cit} lie paid a %'isit to Isemlet’s 
stables, and ^hen he found the young horses 
emaciated and starring for they had suffered 
sorely from hunger during the siege, he lost 
his temper and with an oath he burst out 
angrily uith uords to this effect, I svear by 
Ra that the starving of my horses cuts me 
to the heart more deeply than anj of the 
abominable deeds which thy v\Tlful wickedness 
has made thee commit ’ PianUu continued 
lus journej northwards, and seeing that 
Hemiopolis had fallen, the chiefs of Ilerak- 
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Icopolis Anri several other cities surrcnderei 
and opened their gates to him. .Afemphls 
where Tnfneklit -was, refused to submit, bu 
Piahlvhi, taking advantage of the high river 
brought lus ships alongside of the sliip; 
moored by the walls of the city, and hi' 
soldiers crossing them climbed the wolls mtlr 
out difTiculty, and dropped dorni into the city. 
Meanwliile Tafnekht had ridden off to the 
Delta. TJic Nubians slew a large number oi 
the Memphites, but the property of the god 
Ptah was uninjured, and his priesthood 
received Piankld with due humility. The 
loot of the city having been divided between 
Amen and Ptali, Piunklii crossed the river, 
and went by way of ICIierdha (now Fustat or 
Old Cairo) to Heliopolis, where he entered the 
sanctuary of R&, and pciCosmcd various 
ceremonies, as the result of which ,he was 
recognized by the god as his son, and therefore 
the lau’ful occupant of the throne of Egj'pt. 
Pifinkhi whilst at Heliopolis was visited fav 
Usarken (HI) of Bubastis, his matemal grand- 
father, who paid him homage. 

At Kaheni, near Atlmbis, Piankhi received 
the submission of the rebel chiefs, and then 
visited Athribis, v> here Petaast, its cliicf, opened 
liis treasury' and placed himself and all tliat 
he had at the conqueror’s disposal. Knowing 
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Pianklii’s love for horses, PeUiast inducefl him 
to visit lus staTjlcs, where he had collected a 
number of fine animals, and wc may assume 
that Piankhi sclccled some for transpoTt to 
Xubia. Jlcanwhile Tafncklit fled to the 
^Veste^n Delta, and having burnt his boats and 
all else, hid himself in some island in the 
papjTus swamps. Seeing tbat the garrison 
of the fort in which he first hid had been slain 
by Piankhi, Tafneklit sent him a gift, and 
offered to swear an oath of fealty in the temple 
dose by in the presence of on officer of PianUu. 
This offer was acceptetl, and thus Pifinklu 
became absolute and unquestioned king of 
all Egypt, about 721 n.c. lie then loaded his 
ships witii the gifts and spoil of Eg\‘pt and 
sailed up the river, lca^^ng the chiefs to enjoy 
thdr independence 100.711)’ and the populace 
happy. When he reached Xapata he set up 
in the temple of ^Vmcn the massive granite 
stele, inscribed in hierogl)’phs i\ith the account 
of his conquest of Egypt, from which the ‘ 
above short summary has been made. A cast 
of tlie stele is cxliibited in the British Museum 
(Xo. 703). 

As soon os Piankhi liad deported for the 
South, Tafneklit renewed Iiis efforts to become 
king of Lower, if not also of Upper Egypt, 
and lia\'ing overcome tlie opposition of the 
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neighbouring nobles, he assumed the rank nn 
style of a king of the South and the* Xortl 
Ife reigned for a feu* years, being a conterr 
poniiy of Usarken ,III, and Ms poirer wa 
sufhcicntly great to enable liim to nppoin 
Ills son Uahkara Bakenrenef as hLs successor 
Bakenrenef rcignctl from about 718-712 u.c. 
he is the Bocehorls of SfnnctJio, who makes bin 
the sole king of Dynasty XXIV. Nothing b 
known of lum from the Egj*ptian inscriptions, 
but Greek tradition says that he was a srise 
man and a prophet, a codUier of his ct)untr}*'s 
laws and a just judge. 
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THE NUBUN DYNASTV AT THEDES^ AnoUT 
715-CC0b.C.(?) ' 

The first conquest of Eg>T>t by the Nubians 
was eftccted by Piankhi, t!ie son of Kashta 
(of whom wc know nothing) and Shcpcnupt, 
the daughter of Usarken III. ^Yhen Pianklu 
returned to Thebes, he oppolnte<l Jiis son 
(some say brother) Shabaka to be Jiis successor,' 
and compelled SUepenupt (whose father built 
a small temple at Thebes) to adopt his sister 
and nife Amenartas os her successor in the 
office of high priestess of Amen (Tuoif Neier), 
.It seems tliot when PiinkJa departed from 
Lower Egj^pt he left Shnbaka in charge 
of the country, and that the Nubian prince 
promised to help Hoshea, king of Israel, or in 
some way showed sj-mpathy with him, about 
the year 725 b.c., i.e. about 10 years before 
he became king. Shabaka must be “ So, 
king of Egypt ” (2 Kings xvii. 4), to whom 
Hoshea had sent messengers, but he was not 
king of Egj-pt when Hoshea sent them, 
0 2 201 
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though he was no doubt the " Tur-dan 
(Tartan), i.e. cominanderdn-chicf of the arm 
of the Idng of Egypt. /\s Sib’i we hear of hu 
again in the inscriptions of Sargon, king c 
As-syria (722-705 n.c.), wJiere he is distinctl 
called tlie “ Tur-dan of PJiaraoh of Egypt.' 
But such help as the Egyptians were able t 
lend availed Israel little, for Samaria fell, an( 
- Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser V 
crushed the Israelites and their allies in th< 
battles of liarkor and Baphia 720 .B.C 
Shabaka sent valuable gifts to Sargon, >vhc 
hencefor^vard regarded him ns hb vassal, 
and then fled to Thebes, where he consoH- 
dated his power and, according to Manptho, 
became the first king of Dynasty XXV, 

son of Tafnekbt, was reigning at Sals in the 
Western Delta, but lib relations with Sargon 
did not please Shabaka, who straightway 
invaded Lower Egypt and burnt lum alive. 
During the last years of his reign he conspired 
with Lull of Sidon, Hezekiah of Judah and 
other kings against Sennacherib (705-C81 B.c.), 
the new king of Assyria, and. sent an army 
of bowmen with chariots and horses to attack 
the Assyrians. This army was commanded 
by Taharqa (Tirbak^), a brother of Shabaka. 
But the rebeb were defeated with great loss 
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at Eltekeli, and Hic Eg>’ptinn army was 
destroyed. Sennacherib first took Lnclnsh 
and then besieged Hezekiah* whom, lie says, 
** he shut up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem.” 

It has been generally believed that Sen- 
nacherib then set out to invade Egypt, and 
that his army of “ an hundreil fourscore and 
five tljousand ” were smitten by the angel of 
the Lord in a single night, and on the follo^ving 
morning were found to be ” dead corpses ” 
(2 Kings xix. 85). But it has been shown 
recently that there is no proof that Sen- 
nacherib ever tried to invade Egj’pt, and 
that no such disaster ever overtook his army. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sidney Smith, of the 
British Museum, has published extracts from 
Clu-onicles * written in cuneiform wljich prove 
that the army that Esarliaddon, the son of 
Sennacherib, sent to invade Egypt 675 b.c., 
was destroyed by a great and terrible storm ; 
in other n’ords, that it was overwhelmed in 
the desert by a hahUb, or sandstorm of excep- 
tional violence. This being so, we must 
conclude that the ancient dironiclers con- 
founded Sennaclierib with Esarhaddon, and 
that the disaster that overtook the army of» 
Esarhaddon was by them made to fall on 
fthe army of Sennacherib. Shabaka died 

^ Babylonian Jlislorical TtxiSt London, 1D24, p. Sff. 
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abotit 700 B.c., Jiaving reigned in peace or 
Egypt for 12 or 15 -years, and the bakt 
clay seal found at Nineveh, and now 'in tl 
British Museum (No. 51-9-2, 43), suggesi 
that tins was due to some kind of compa< 
which existed between the Assyrians an 
himself. 

> Shabaka was succeeded by Shabataka, th 
Sebichos of Manetho, but his reign, whic 
lasted about 10 years, was unimportant. .H 
was succeeded (GS9 b.c.?) by Taham, th 
Tirhakah of the Bible, who is said to hav 
regarded Shabataka as a U5uri>er and to kavi 
slain him and proclaimed himself king 
After the defeat of the Egyptian , ormj 
by the AssjTians several years earlier 
TirhakSh, who hod commanded it, settlec 
down in the Delta, probably' at !Dinis, and 
sent to Napata and had his mother brought 
to Tanis, where he ennobled her. It seeing 
that he spent the early years of his reign in 
conspiring with Hezekiah and Iiis successor 
Hanassch, but the Assyrians made no attempt 
to invade Egj-pt untd the sixth year of the 
reign of Esarhoddon, who succeeded his 
father Sennacherib C81 n.c. Esarhaddon 
failed in his first attempt to invade Egypt 
075 n.c. because, as already said, his army 
was destroyed by a storm (and want of water). 
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At length, ^nth the hdp of the desert guide: 
and their camels, lad^n wth slans of ^vater 
he reached the north-east^ftontieiLoEi^J’JJt 
deslrojed its defences 
army Tirhakah retreated 
m all haste to Memphis, whither Esarhaddor 
pursued him, and the Assyrians captured 
the citj and sacked it m chamctenstic fashion 
Tirhikah abandoned e^erj'thing and fled uj 
the n\ er to Thebes, and Esarhaddon knowing 
that before he could get to Thebes Tirhakah 
would ha\ e fled to Nubia did not follow Jura 
The lords of the Delta suhmilted to Esar 
haddon, and of them he selected twenty, 
whom when thej had taken an oath of 
allegiance to hmi, he appointed to be lus 
\assal governors As the general occupation 
of Lower Eg 5 *pt was impossible he left a 
small Assyrian garrison m each of their 
towns and set out on his wa> to Assyria 
M hilst marching up the Syrian coast he 
stopped at the Dog River (Nahr al Kalb) and 
had a has relief m the form of a monu 
mental stele hewn in the rock to com 
memorate Ins conquest of Egipt It still 
stands bj the side of the stelae w hich Rameses 
II set up to commemorate his conquests 
in ^\estcm Asia On it sculptured m lugh 
relief, are a figure of Esarhaddon and figures 
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of Baal (?) of Tyre and Tirhak5h of 
bound in chains and grovelling at the king’s 
feet. The face and features of the larger 
h^ufe, which even to this day are easOy 
recognizable as negroid or Meroiticin character, 
leav'e little doubt that the sculptor has given 
us a faithful portrait of Tirbakah. Esar- 
haddon had another similar bas-relief hewn at’ 
Samallah, the modem Sinjirli, in Xorthem 
SjTia. 

Esarliaddon Iiad no sooner left Egi^t than , 
TirhSkSh came down the river, and having' 
collected a large force, attacked Memphis and 
took it, and slew the Assyrian garrison stationed . 
there. It is possible that the little ’AssjTian 
garrisons in the Delta were destroyed in the • 
same way. IITien the news of the Egj’ptian*,, 
breach of faith reached Esarbaddon . he set ' 
out at once to avenge the slaughter of his 
garrison, but died on the way to Egj’pt. 
He was succeeded by liis son AshurbanipaP 
(COS B.C.), who promptly continued Jus 
father’s campaign against Egj’pt. Tirhakuh 
made ready to do battle against the ^Vssjrians, 
and the clash of the Assyrian and Egj'ptian 
armies took place at Karbanit, where, of course. 
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up tJie n\ cr to Thebes Again Tirhukiih fled 
southwards, perhaps to ICnpala, and Thebes 
la> at the mere} of the Ass}rians, but as its 
goicrnor, Mentemhat, had submitted to 
Ashurbampal or las Tartan, the> did the 
cit} no harm Ashurbampal reappointed 
se\ cral of lus father’s \ assals to their former 
offices, and added some of his own, including 
Sharruludan, an Assj-rian, whom he made 
goiernor of Tams, and ha%nng reappointed 
Mcntemhat go%crnor of Thebes, returned to 
Nineveh In a verj short time Tirluikah 
returned to Eg}pt, and made overtures to 
Nekau (Necho) of Sais, Paknini of Per Sept, 
and Sharruludan of Tams, presumabl} by 
letter The treachery of Sharruludan was 
promptly discov cred, and ho and Nekau wore 
arrested by his countrymen, who bound them 
m chains and sent them to Nineveh On 
tlieir -irnv al Sharruludan was probabl} fla} ed 
and burnt ahve, or impaled, but Nekau, 
havnng been arrayed in gorgeous apparel, and 
a ring placed on lus finger, was sent back in 
state to Pgiyit to govern his atj Sais on 
behalf of Ashurbampal His son PsemteK w as 
appointed governor of Athnbis, and Ashut" 
banipal gav e him an Ass} nan name, Nabushe 
zibanni During the last }ear of his reign 
Tirhakah associated with himself m his 
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kingdom a kinsman called Tanutamen, and 
died soon afterwards In spite of tlie 
Ass\Tian asions Tirhakah s reign was 
benefiaal on the whole to Eg\’pt He gained 
control of the wealth of the pnesthood of 
Amen bj making wcVmenartas adopt his sister 
Shepenupt as high priestess of Amen and he 
spent a large portion of it on the temple 
buddings at Thebes He died at jSapata 
6C3 n c. and was succeeded b^ his co-regent 
Tanutamen, \icero> of Upper Egypt 
Tanutamen hastened to Napata and was 
cronmed and then, m consequence of a dream 
m which he sa^ himself crowned King of 
the South and the f^orth set out for Thebes 
and invaded Lower Egjpt ^'V'hen he reached 
■Memphis tl e AssjTians tried to arrest I is 
progress but he defeated them and captured 
the citj, and settled down there to rule the 
countrj like a Pharaoh of old A j ear or so 
later Ashurbanipal s ann\ marclied mto Eg\ pt 
and the Jang who commanded in person 
took possession of Memphis Tanutamen the 
Tandamanle of the kssj-nan inscnptiom fled 
for his hfe and Ashurbanipal pursued his 
troops and destro\ed them IFe went on to 
Tliebc<5 and the Ass^Tims ha\mg first stnppcd 
the temples of evcrj'thing of %alue looted 
the houses of the well to-do inhabitants and 
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then set fire to them. The destruction of the 
city was carried out 'with a thoroughness 
that was truly Assyrian. Her inhabitants of 
importance were carried off to Assyria, and 
nothing was left therein but the mighty stone 
temples which the Assyrians had not time to 
pull do'\\'n, and a mob of lialf-starved peasants 
and poor folk. The actual fate of Tanutamen 
is not known, but with the sacking of Thebes 
the rule of the Nubians in Eg^^pt, which 
lasted about 100 years, came to an end. 
During this period the Egj'ptian priests who 
had settled at Napata died out, and the 
Egyptian officials who were resident in the 
country were superseded by natives, and the 
pjopulace generally reverted to their old 
manners and customs. 

The immediate successors of Tanutamen 
made no attempt to invade Egypt but 
devoted their energies to the conquest of .the 
peoples in' the great Bayudah Desert and on 
the Island of Meroe. These conquests they, 
like the Pharaohs of Egypt, recorded in in- 
scriptions cut in hieroglyphs on granite stelae, 
and it is tolerably certain that Amen of 
, Napata received his share of the spoil brought 
to 'his city. They copied the example of 
the Egyptians, who were alwaj's trying to 
extend their borders ” towards the south. 
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And ns Egvpt cncrcamc Ivubm and Kash 
(Kusli) so tlic) b\ raids and %inrs terronzcd 
the tnbcs m the Baj-udah desert and gamed 
control of the enmaan routes wincli led by 
unj of the tomi, the site of which hj \erj 
near to the modern Shindi (about 190 miles 
the desert route from Xapata) to the 
fertile lands on the Blue JviJe In less than 
100 jears^the kings of Napata Uere masters 
of the great tract of countrx wluch is bounded 
b> the Nile the Atbara and the Blue Nile, 
and IS commonly called the Island of Alcroc 
Here on the cast bank of the Nile between 
the modern ullages of Bagarauijah and 
Kobuslnyah thc> established (800-200 b c ) 
their capital called Barua or Mama, the 
Meroe of the Greeks 

Tanutamcn and man} of lus immediate 
successors e g Atlanersa, Seakaamenseken, 
Aniamen, Aspelta, Hersatef, built piraraid 
tombs at Napata and were buned in them 
and recent exca^atlons made at Nun ha\e 
pro\ cd that thej adopted most of the essential 
funerary eeremomes of the ancient Egyptians 
A fine selection of the Ushabtlo figures and 
foundation deposits taken from them is ex 
hibited m the British Aluseum The Nubian 
kings from the time of Tirhakah to the end 
of thar kmgdom at Napata, assumed tlie 
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titles of the kings of Egypt, nnd a great 
u\any of tliem gave themselves titles as King 
of the South and the North, and wrote these 
as well fls^ their native names in cartouches. 
Thus we have Baknrfi Tanutamcn, ICIiukarTi 
Atlanersa, Ankhkani Aniamcn, Jlcrkaru As- 
])c}la, Kaankhra Noslosen ; the names itali- 
cized are personal. 

• As EgN^it was unable to continue her raids 
in Nubia there was little contact between the 
two countries, and little by little the Nubians 
dropped the use of hicroglj'phs, and all 
evidence of the influence of the Eg5*ptmns 
disappeared. The earlier kings and mlcrs of 
the SlcToItic kingdom built themselves pyramid 
tombs similar to those of the kings of Napata, 
and tlie walls of the chapels of several of them 
arc covered with paintings copied from tlie 
Vignettes of the Suite Recension of the Book 
of tlie Dead. Tlie groups of pjTamid tombs 
in the Island of Sleroe arc of different periods, 
and the objects found in them, especially the 

• tables of offerings, show that the earliest 
belong to the second or first century n.c., and 
the latest to the second or third century a.d. 
The Nubians, like the Egj'ptians, believed that 
the soul (Ba) visited the body in the tomb, 
and on one of the faces of each pjTaniid, 
near the top, is a cavity, n-ith a step before 
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it, on which the soul was expcctcfl to alight 
before descending to the body buried ^under 
the pjTnmid. Of the script In wliich the 
jMeroTtic language Is written very little Is 
known., ^ The kingdom of Meroe came to an' 
end about 250 ij.c,, and was succeeded by_ 
dynasties or families of Negroid origin, whose 
chief buildings seem' to be the temple of "^Vad . 
Ba-Nagaa and ^fasan'irorat, a little to the 
south-east of Sbindl. 



CHAPTER IX 


EOYTT IS DECAY — THE ASSYRIAXS, SAKtES 
AKD PERSIANS. ABOUT GC3-301 B.C. 

ArrER the fliglit of Tanutamen to his " dark 
destiny,” or “ black fate,” iUhurbanipal ^’as 
master of all Egj*pt {G03 B.c.), although 
Mentomhat, nomarch of Thebes, did Jiis 
utmost to maintain a sort of royal slate end 
tOs repair the damage wluch the Assyrians 
had done to Thebes. Ashurbanipal made no 
attempt to assume the rank and titles of the 
Phataohs, but, probably as the result of the 
unsettled state of portions of his kingdom, 
decided to appmnt a viceroy over Egypt. Ilis 
choice fell upon PsemteK, or Psemthek (Psam- 
metichus), the son of Nckou, lord of Sals in 
the Western Della, who had fled for pro- 
tection to Assyria when his father rebelled. 
He became viceroy 6C3 b.c., and during the 
ten following years succeeded in gaining power 
o^'cr the other feudal lords of the Delta, and 
in inducing Mentemhat to acknowledge his 
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supremacy About C52 B c , when Ashur 
banipal ■was engaged m a life and-<Ieath 
struggle ^vlth his brother Shamash shum ulan 
ktng of Babjlon Psemtdw managed to over 
come the Assj'rian garrison m the Delta and. 
Supported by the lomans and Carianswhom 
Gyges king of Lydia had sent to help him 
he took the final step and proclaimed liimself 
King of the South and the North, and made 
Sais his capital Thus he became the first 
king of Dynasty XXVI, the Saitc Dynasty 
He had married Shepenupt a descendant of 
Kashta and one of lus first nets was to make 
Shepenupt a sister of Tirhakah and high 
priestess of Amen at Tlicbes adopt his 
daughter Isitaqert (Kitocris) and transfer to 
her all the income and property of the temple 
of Amen and his pnesthood He thus brought 
the control of the wealth of Amen into his 
own family and still further legalized his 
posibon as king Psemtek I relied upon 
foreign mercenaries to protect his country 
and its commerce and he established gam 
sons at Elephantine, Telusmm Daphiiae m 
the Eastern Delta, and at Jlarca in the 
cstem Delta The noti\ es were encouraged 
by lum to devote themselves to agriculture 
and trade, and to copy the arts and crafts 
introduced by the foreigners Under his fos 
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tenng guidance the A^ealth of the country 
increased enormousl>, and his commercial 
instinct avas as shrewd as his political fore- 
sight aaas keen His foreign mercenaries kept 
the country in good order, and the power of 
the native chiefs wis everywhere curtailed or 
destrojed Herodotus says (u 30) that 
240 000 of the mercenaries at Elephantine 
mutinied and departed into Ethiopia, but 
this IS mcredihle, though it is quite possible 
that a large body of mercenaries, actmg on 
their owTi initiative, raided Nubia m quest of 
loot m the reign of Psemtek I It wais prob 
oblj loot tliat the king lumself sought when 
lus mercenaries inv aded Palestine and besieged 
Ashdod, which onlj fell after a stubborn 
resistance lasting some years (Herodotus u 
157) 

In the reign of Psemtek I the Egyphans 
began the attempt to revav e the ancient 
glones of their country in respect of art and 
literature Their viealth enabled them to 
build splendid tombs decorated with bas 
reliefs and paintings, and to put in them 
carefully executed statues of the dead but 
their bas reliefs and paintings and ev en the 
Timerary texts were slavash copies of those 
which they found in the tombs of the Old 
Kingdom The tomb of Petamenemapt at 
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Thebes contains long extracts from th 
Pyramid Texts, and copies of, the Boohs c 
Opening the Mouth and the Liturgy of OJfer 
ings, and the sarcophagi and' cofBns ar 
covered -with texts froih the works Amm 
'Tuat and Book of Gates. Tlie Theban 'Booi 
of the Dead was re*edited by the tlieologians 
but in many cases neither they nor the senbe 
knew what the texts meant. They pcrformcc 
the ancient rites and ceremonies and chantctl 
the texts that gave significance to tlienj; ant) 
in this respect they arc resembled by many 
modem Copts- who pronounce .the ancient 
language witJjout understanding it. Every, 
thing old was carefully copied, the worship of 
dead kings was revived, and officials and 
others assumed ancient titles which were 
originally bestowed by kings of the '\Ttli 
d^masty upon their officials who had served 
them well. But all Saitc work bears upon it 
the mark of the period. The statues and 
reliefs lack the vigour, force and character of 
the works of the Old Kingdom, and there is 
an over-refinement about them which cannot 
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The clenn-cut scarabs and scaraboids, the 
clever, life-like porlraU-heads in green stone, 
the dainty shapes of earthenware vessels, and 
the bronze figures of gods and private persons, 
often \>eaiilifully inlaid with gold and silver, 
which were produced during the Saltc period 
seem to be the result of the influence of the 
Greeks which was then spreading abroad in 
the coimtrj*. 

Psemtek I died after a reign of about 5t 
years, av\d ^vas succeeded (GOO n.c.) by his 
son Nekau, wlio reigned for 15 years. In- 
flucnccd by the fall of Xineveh, which, as 
ilr. C, J. Gndd, of the British Museum, has 
proved,' took place 012 u.c., Kckmi set out 
to invade Palestine and SjTia, and intended 
to do battle with the Assj-rians at Carcherntsh. 
On his way he was met by .Tosiah, king of 
Judah, wlio went out and fought against him 
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an exploring party of sailors sailed round 
Africa. Some years ‘ago two large scarabs 
inscribed wtli a hieroglyphic text recording 
tliis' fact were offered for purchase to the 
British Museum, but were promptly rejected 
by, the authorities on the ground that they 
were forgeries. They were purchased by 
another museum, but it was subsequently 
proved that the inscriptions were composed 
by a well-known Egjq)tologist, and the vendor 
was punished. * 

Nekau was succeeded by Psemtek H, who 
reigned from 593-588 D.C., and made an 
attempt to conquer Nubia. His troops 
reached Abu Simbel, and left a record of 
their e.vpedition cut in Greek on a leg of one 
of the colossal statues of Bamescs II. Tliis 
.stales that when Bsammetichos came to 
Elephantine, Arclion, son of Amoibichos, and 
Pelekqs, son of Oudamos (nobody), and 
Psammetichos, son of Tlieoklcs, went as far 
as the river would let them, i. e. to Kerkis. 
The Greek and Carian mercenaries were led 
by Potnsimto, and the 'Egyptian soldiers by 
Amasis. There is no doubt that Psemtek 11 
went to Elephantine, but his expedition failed 
to conquer Nubia, which never formed part 
of his kingdom. In order to tighten Ids hold 
upon the revenues of Amen of Thebes, he 
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caused his daughter Ankhnesneferabra to b 
adopted by Jsilocris, the daughter of Pscm 
tck I, and she became the high priestess o 
Amen and the recipient of all the wealth o 
the god. 

Psemtek H was succeeded by his kinsmai 
. Haaabra Uahabra (the Pharaoh Hophra’ o 
Jeremiah xliv. 30, the Ouaphris of Manetho 
and the Apries of Greek writers generally), 
^eho reigned from 58ft-5CC n.c. He attacked 
the cities of Pjiomida, and took Sidon, and 
Ids fleet CBjjtured Tyre and Cyprus (Herodotus 
ii. 161). On his return to Egjpl he marched 
to Jenisalem, which was being besieged by 
Nebucliadnczzar IT, but when the Babylonian 
army adranced from Iliblah on the Oronies 
to press the siege, Apries retreated to Egjpt. 
Xebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, and carried 
Zedcklah to Iliblah, where his sons were slain 
before Iiim and his eyes were put out. Xebu* 
chadnezzar appointed Gwialiah as governor 
of Jerusalem, but he was murdered by Wimael 
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’ Jcr. xUv, 1). Thist the Jews hail many settle-* 
ments in Egypt in the first half of the Vlth 
:entury k.c. is proved by the papjTi found nt 
Elcplmntinc, the Seweneh (Aswan, Sycne) 
of Ezek. xxix. 10. ApriCs made no furtlier 
attempt to invade Phoenicia, and was wise 
enough to send help to Tyre, which fell after 
a siege of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar. 
He devoted himself hcncefonvard to the 
development of his Idngdora, and Egyjit 
continued to wax wealthy. His foreign mer- 
cenaries gave him trouble from time to time, 
but. he ridcd successfully until he attempted 
to help the Libyan chief Adikran against the 
people of CjTcnc, who were seizing portions 
of his territory. The troops that Apries sent 
to fight against the CjTcnaians were destroyed, 
and a serious rebellion broke out in Egj'pt in 
consequence, for the people declared that 
Apries had intended them to be slain. Apries 
sent a general called Aahmes (Amasis) to 
put doivn the rebellion, and he acted with 
such astuteness that the rebels proclaimed 
him king; in the end be became co-regent 
with Apriek Three years later Apries col- 
lected an army of mercenaries and attacked 
Amasis, but was defeated, and was either 
strangled at the instigation of Amasis, or 
murdered by the crew of the boat in the 



cabin of wliich he was sleeping. Ajnasi: 
recovered his body and gave him honourabh 
burial. * . 

The most important work of Aahmes II 
who reigned from SC9-52C ixe,, was the 
founding of the <aty of Xaukratis, where 
alone in the Delta he allowed Greek merchants 
to trade and carry on business. Its site was 
near tlio mouth of tJje Canopic arm of the Xile 
in the Western Delta, and tlie city probably 
took the place of on older native trading 
settlement, just as in later days' Alcacondrio 
absorbed^ Hakoti. According to some it’ is' 
represented by the mins found at Al-Xabiroh. 
Naukratis was at once a market for Greek 
produce and a manufactory of Greek wares. 
Greek craftsmen Docked to the new city, and 
in a ver>' short time it became a flourishing 
trade centre. Temples to Greek gods were 
erected, and its great municipal hall,' the 
Uellencion, was built at the cost of the Greeli 
states whose citizens traded in or with Xau- 
kratis. Its population ^ras increased by the 
merchants and others who had fornierly 
Uved at Daphnai, and Greek travellers of all 
kinds made it their second home. Every- 
thing tliat Aahmes could do to help the Greeks 
iie did, and in some respects fie was more 
Greek than they. Apart from the ad%'antages 
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Egyp'^ gamed generally from the 
Greeks he saw that it \tas of vital importance 
for him to keep the goodwill and friendship 
of all the great rulers of neighbouring Greek 
States for he might need their help in resisting 
any attack whicli the Persians n ho were now 
the masters of ^Yestem Asm should see fit 
to make The Egyptian inscriptions supply 
very little information about Aahmes but 
the monuments show that he repaired manj 
of the sanctuaries of Egypt He did a httle 
work at Karnak, and restored the temple of 
Osiris at Abydos and he seems to have made 
the famous figure of Osins on his bier aihich 
was excavated there bj Am4hneau lie 
added to the temples of Ptah at Memphis and 
Bast at Bubastis and dedicated shrines to 
Osins at Atlinbis and Thmuis He made a 
new court for the temple of Neith at Sais, 
and placed in it statues and splunxes and a 
gramte shrine which was 30 feet high 11 feet 
w ide and 24 feet long 

Aahmes II was succeeded by his son 
Psemtek III, who reigned for about six 
months He sent his troops to Pelusium to 
arrest the progress of Camb>ses who had 
determined to mi ade Egj pt hut the Egj ptians 
were almost annihilated and the remnant of 
the armj fled to Memphis for safetj An 
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envoy, sent by Cambyses to demand the sub- 
mission of Psemtek, and the crew of Jiis boat 
were torn limb from limb, whereupon Cambysci 
appeared in person and took cxcmplarj 
vengeance on the Egj'pliatjs. . Psemtek III 
was banished to Asia, where he soon cither 
died or was murdered. Tlius perished the last 
king of the XXVJtli dynasty, and Egypt 
became, like Pabyloniaand AssjTia, a Satrapy 
of the Persian ^Empire, , 

The pEnsiAKs ix Egypt 
IITicn Cambyses, whom 3Janciho mokes the 
first king of Dynasty XXVII (Persian), hod 
blain ten men for every member of his embassy 
whom the Egyptians Imd murdered, he went 
to Sals, the capital of the kings of the XXV’Ith 
djmosty, and, ncconJIng to Ilerodotus (ili. 10^' 
entered the tomb of Anhmes II, niul treated 
his mummy with great indignity. Among 
those ■nho canic to pay homage to him was 
Utchaherresenet, a royal kinsman, wlio had 
the titles of Erpft ami JlaS and Smcr-u.it, 
and Imd been the keeper of the king!s semJ. 
Tins astute olTicial succcwletl in interesting 
Canibvses in tfic history of the rnty, and 
showed him tJiat it was the seat of Neifli, 
who as n virgin gmidtss had brought forth III 
tlie Sim-god, and was the home of oil the goils. 
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and the counterpart of heaven. In reply 
Cambyses ordcrctl the temple to be cleared 
of all the foreigners who had settled in it, 
and reconsecrated tt,&nd restored its revenues 
and all the teniplc semces. He went to the 
temple when these things had been done, and 
performed an act of worslup there, and poured 
out a libation to Neith. This done, he made 
Utchahcrresenct his almoner, and this man 
was a true friend of the poor and a protector 
of the people. This incident shows that to 
Cambyses one god was much the same as 
another, and illustrates the policy of religious 
toleration* which the Persians adopted con- 
sistently. 

HasTng conquered Egypt, Cambyses deter- 
mined to send out expeditions against the 
people of the Oasis of Jupiter ^Vmmon (Siwah), 
the Carthaginians and the Nubians. His 
plans for an attack upon Carthage by sea 
failed, and he sent his army up to Thebes, 
apparently nith an ill-managed commissariat. 
One portion of it, consisting of about .50,000 
men, was ordered to march to the Oasis of 
Siwah and to bum down the temple and 
enslave the inhabitants. They set out and 
in seven days reached the Oasis of Kliargah 
(the Great Oasis), which lies nearly due west 
of Thebes. They resumed their march, prob- 
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ftbl) !)S the route that pissed tlirou^li the 
Oisci of DakJihh Farttfrah and T3nhriva!! 
but ivcrc o\cn\heInitd b\ a terrible sand- 
storm (hahuh) and were nc\er more heard of 
The number 50 000 niust be Iit.a\ilv dis 
counted but the stor> is undDijbtc-dJ_> true, 
as cierv one vho 1 nons b\ cxpcnince the 
dcstructnc poacrof the habub and has seen 
tic moMng sandliills of the ^^eslcr^ Desert 
svill admit The other portion of the arms 
of Cnmhiscs set out for Nubia, presumabh 
will the MGS' of tnplunrc Nnpata and the 
statements of Stnbo (\\TI I J 5) and 
Dtodonis {i 33) suggest that he ^^■cnt ns far 
as the citv of Mcroc But this is doubtful 
for in a short lime the soldiers were obliged 
to eat their transport anirmis, and were facet! 
with startation Then Cambjscs realized the 
hopelessness of liis task and gathering together 
the jMor remnant of lus aiTn;^ returned to 
Memphis, once again the desert laid defeated 
Ins plans of conquest ^\n inscription on the 
stele of the Nubian king Nastasen, in Berlin 
(No 22CS) states that the CluefKambasuten 
came to attack him and that he sent out his 
boivmen from Tchart who fell upon him and 
defeated him with great slaughter and cap 
tured his m capons (?) and boats Opinions 
differ about the dale of the reign of Nastasen 
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some authorities making him a contemporary 
of Cambyscs, and others placing his reign in 
the Illrd, or Ilnd century b.c. But both the 
stele and the inscription must be older than 
the nird century b.c., and it is most probable 
that the “ Chief Kambasuten ” really repre- 
sents Cambyses. Greek writers say that 
Cambyses was an epileptic (Herodotus iii. S3), 
and’was seized from time to time with fits of 
insanity, during winch he perpetrated many 
cruel acts. He is said to have died or com- 
mitted sxiicidc (521 d.c.) ot Damascus when 
on his way to suppress the revolt which had_ 
broken out in' Persia under the leadership of 
Gaumflta, the false Bordlya or Smerdis. On 
leaving Egypt Cambyses made Aryandes 
satrap over the country. 

Immediately after he had mtirdered Gau- 
mata, Darius (in Egj'ptian Antriush) the 
Great, the son of Hystaspes, was proclaimed 
king; he reigned from 521-485 b.c. He 
invaded Egj’pt about 517-16 b.c., and caused 
Aryandes the satrap to be slain, because he 
had attempted to make luniself the equal of 
Darius, lie assumed the rank and titles of 
the Pharaohs, and placed bis name, tran- 
scribed .into hieroglyphs, within a cartouche, 
and called himself ** son of Ilo.” He sent 
for the old official Utehaherresenet at Sais 
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tluccd a stamped coinage, and completed the 
canal tliat joiiied the Xtic and the Red Sea, 
He caused a cuneiform inscription in three 
iangiingcs, Persian, Susian, and Rnbyloniim, 
to be cut upon the face of a rock overlooking 
tJie high road from Persia into Jfesopotamia, 
and in it he gives a full description of lus 
conquests; in the striking bas-relief we see 
the Great King with a row of his prisoners 
fettered before him. Tljis inscription was first 
translated by the late Sir Henry RawHnson, 
and is now knonm as the “ Bihistun (or 
Bisitfin) Inscription.” About one year before 
the death of Darius a rebellion, headed by 
Khabash, or Khabbasba, broke out in Egypt; 
Darius prepared to crush it, but died before 
he was ready to set out. Of this Khabash 
very little is known, but he was probably a 
descendant of some Salte prince who watcljcd 
lus opportunitj* and, when war broke out 
between the Persians and Greeks, proclaimed 
himself king. He was a votary of Ptah of 
'Memphis, and was n benefactor of the double 
city ofPcr-Uatchit(Pcand Tep). Ileassumed 
the rank and titles of the Pharaohs and prob- 
ably reigned one or two years. He was a • 
man of wealth, for he provided the sarcophagus 
in wIucIj the Apis Bull was buried in the Slst 
year of the reign of Darius. 
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Darius I was succeeded by lijs son Xerxc 
(in Egy]>tian lOishaiar^I/) the Great, iriu 
reigiie<l from 485-4G5 n.c. Jle made hi< 
brother Akliaemcnes sntrap of Egypt, and 
reduced t?ie people to a state of slarery. .Ift 
robbed the temples of their revenues, and 
proved himself to be a weak and vacillating 
Oriental despot, and tsTannical and cruel. 
He was murdered by ^Vrtabanus and the 
eunuch Spamitres. Alabaster vases inscribotl 
with his name in Eg^-ptian, Persian, Susian 
and Babylonian may be seen in the British 
Museum. Artaxerxes I, the“ Great Pharaoh,** 
tlie successor of Xerxes, reigned from •I65<- 
42 i D.C., but save for a few rock inscription? 
in tbe Wadi Ilnmxnamat, and alabaster vase? 
bearing his name, little trace of him remain? 
in Egypt. For accounts of his war with th^* 
Greeks see Diodorus (xi. 09; xJi. Oiff.),' 
Thucydides (i. 104-II2) and Ctesias (32-35). 
The reign (424—104 B.c.) of Darius 11, called 
Ochus, and Kotlius, is commemorated in' 
Egypt by his inscriptions which are found cut 
on the walls of the temple that Darius I built 
in the Oasis of Khargalu He n-as the last of 
the Persian ldn!Ts of Effvot who left any - 
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of the roya! house of Sals proclaimed liimself 
(dng. JIanelho calls him Amyrteos the Saite, 
and says that he reigned six years ; lie makes 
him the sole king of Dynasty XXVIII. 
His name has not as yet been identified in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, and nothing is 
knonm about his rule from this source. 
Amj^rteos n-as a fellow rebel with InarOs the 
Libyan, and wlien he was slain by the Persians, 
Amyrteos fled to an island in the swamps of 
the Delta (Herodotus ii. 140). His rule, 
which could only have been local, then 
presumably came to an end. • 

Between 440 and 404 B.c. the supreme 
power in Egj'pt passed into the liands of a 
series of kings who ruled from Mendes, and 
were folloived by another series of kings ^vbo 
ruled from Scbennji;us; the Mendesian kings 
form JInnetho’s Dynasty XXIX, which lasted 
about 20 years, and the Sebennyte kings his 
Dynasty XXX, which lasted about 88 years. 
‘The first king of the XXIXth dynasty W’as 
Nalfarut (Nepherites or Nephreus), who 
reigned at least 4 years. The second 
king was Hager (AchOris), who reigned about 
13 years, and repaired several of the temples 
of Memphis, Thebes, and Hierakonpolis. He 
assisted the Greeks, to wliom probably he 
owed his throne, against the Persians, who 
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under Artaxerxes U Mnemon (401-359 n.c-! 
were attacking Evagoras, king of Cj'pru? 
The third king was Psheniut (Psammutbisk 
who may have reigned a year. JIanetbo say^ 
he was succeeded by Nephorites and iluthi?> 
but of these the Egj-ptian inscriptions sa*’ 
nothing. 

The first king of D^Tiasty XXX wa^ 
Nekhtherhebit (\ektanebt-s),"n ho reigned about 
IS years. He assumed the rank and title®, 
of the old Piiaraohs, and Eg^^pt flourished 
' Under bis capable administration. Eronrf 
Greek sources we* Icam that • the Persian# 
attacked "Egypt during bis reign, and that 
fighting went on in, the Delta agalnst'thff 
Persians almost daily. The Egj’ptians fought 
Uw:e.lv, a-ud, sAinuilatfti hv tlvds vvitftde&, 
they succeeded in driWng the Persians -out 
of the Della- ^Vhen tlie Persian commanders 
saw how strongly Memphis and Pelusiuzn 
were fortified, tliey withdrew their army to 
-tVsia. Xekhtherhebit restored the worship of’ 
the gods, and repaired several of the temples. 
He buflt a temple to Ilorus at Hcbit, the 
modem Behbit al-Hajarah near Mansurali, 
he dedicated shrines at Abj*dos and Edfu, he 
built a gateway and temple at Kamak, a* 
colonnade in the temple of Darius I’at Khar- 
gah,* and a temple at the Serapeum.. He set , 
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p a pair of obelisks in honour of Tlioth, 
'hich passed into the possession of the British 
1 1801 and arc now in the British Museum 
f^os. 919, 920), together vrith his massive 
tone sarcophagus (No. 923). This fine sarco- 
hagus is sculptured with scenes illustrating 
he text of the 1st, 2nd, Srd, 6th, 8th and 9th 
ections of the “ Book of him who is in the 
'uat *’ (Other Il^orld), and on it are found 
relief representing the Judgment Hall of 
)sitis, and extracts from the “ Book of the 
'raise of Ra," together with 87 figures chosen 
rom the 75 forms of the Sun-god Ra. 

Nekhtherhebit was succeeded by Tcheher 
or Teher), the TeCs of Manetho and TakthSs 
•f Diodonis (xv. 00 £f.), who reigned for one 
•r two years (800-^59 b.c.). He marched 
nto SjTia with his army, but during his 
ibsence the Egyptians revolted, and w’hen he 
leard this he fled to Persia and was pardoned 
>y Artaxerxes II. He was succeeded by 
iekhtnebef (Nektanebos), who is said to have 
3cen the son of N^btheihebit. He reigned 
18 years (358-341 b.c.). and the great work 
:hat he accomplished during tlus period 
proves that he was a capable and energetic 
■iing, and that he possessed great power in 
Egj’pt, and was master of considerable wealth. 
He built a large temple at Philae, he endowed 
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the temple of r<lfu ^n(^ he rcpiirnl temples 
nt Kimak ^railfnat Ifahtl Copto'? Ahejo< 
Memphis and S b-nnviMt Artaxerxes IJJ 
(‘J30--.ns n c ) drUnnined to cam out tlic 
plan for the conquest of 1 gjpl which \rt» 
xerxes IE ind formulntc*! and ict out from 
Srdon vrith } rs rncrccnari« lie lost a lar^t- 
number of men in the Sirbonnn Bo" (ffl 
liiralhrn) but ndinnced to IVhisium nnd 
when isckhtntbcf kunied thnl some thousand's 
of his men I a«l tieen kiJIcJ in tJ c preJimuiftr^ 
figljtinff ho wjthJfcw Ins native orm> nno 
marched I ack to Afenipins from wl leh place 
he wntchtd the movements of the rcruons 
Swing 11 at tl cj were beating down all 
opposition Jic nl dicaled sctretJv nnd taking 
with 1 iin n large (piantit> of treasure, fltd to 
Fthiopia Artnxerves demolished nil the forti 
ficatmns of tf t cities and plundered the 
temples and ril betl their libraries Thus the 
Persians conquered Lgj pt a sccoi d time and 
their renewed domination of the cmmtrv 
lasted for about eight vears Artixerees HI 
was succeeded b> Arses (IBS^OSO no) and 
bj Darius III (lOO-nai u c ) Jlanctho s 
Dynasty XXXI consists of three kings 
Ocl us (20 j cars) Arses (0 j ears) and Darius 
(4 years) 



CHAPTER X 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 350-323 B.C. THE 

PTOliLMIES, ROilAKS, ARABS, TURKS, ETC* 

Alexander HI of JInccdon and I of 
Egypt defeated Darius III at the Battle 
if the Granicus in 331, and at the Battle of 
fssus in 333, and captured Tyre and Gflza 
iR 882. He marcheil into Egypt in 332 and 
founded the city ot Aiexandtin, -which becatne 
the greatest seaport in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the chief market of tlie Eastern 
iVorld. The city vras built on a site near 
the old Egyptian town of Rakoti, and faced 
the island of Pharos; its architect was 
Deinocrates. Alexatida: conquered Persia 
and Media (830), Bactria (829), Sogdiana 
(328), India (327), and died at Babylon in 
June 323, aged 82 years, having reigned 12 
years and 8 months. The arrival of Alexander 
in Egj’pt was -welcomed by all classes, for 
the Egyptians hated the Persians for their 
cruelty, and they resented deeply the insults 
that the satraps had heaped upon their gods. 
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nnd the .‘laughter of the Apis Bull nml th( 
Ilani of Mendes, the incnrnatious of PtaJi 
tintl 0 ->jn«i respectively. Alexander ssent tn 
Mcmpliis, and Ma 7 ak«, the .satrap, tendered 
his submission and haid gifts of the value of 
800 'talents at his feet. Alexander adopted 
the rank and titles of the riiaraohs, and 
styleil himself the chosen of /Vincn, the 
beloved of lift and the son of Ha/’ and he ssos 
probably crowned in the temple of I’tali at 
MempliU, ^Vniong hts titles is that of Sept 
ubui, iV. “he who is ready (to strike) srilh 
(his) two horns”; this title appealed to the, 
imagination of the later Orientals, and the 
/Vrabs and others perpetuated it in ” Dha‘l 
Kamtn,” i.e. " the Twodiorned.” 

Alexander was gradous to thcpricsthoods ofi 
Egypt, and to/crant of t/ieir religion, and, /ike ' 
the PJiaraolLS of old, he svished to be regarded 
as the son of Amen, chosen by the god to be . 
the lawful king of Egypt. He therefore went 
to the temple of <Vmcn in the Siwali Oasis, 
and was taken by’ the high priest into the 
sanctuary, ■irhere the figure of the god made 
a motion with its head indicating that Amen 
admitted Alexander’s claim to sonship, and 
the iiigh priest did homage to him ond 
declared that Amen bad called him his son, 
and would give liim the lordship of the world 
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if he would accept the title “ son of Amen ” 
(or Amen Ra). Thus Alexander conquered 
^5ypt ■'vithout strildng a blow; he entered 
the country' as a simple mortal, the son of 
-Philip, but when he left it he had become the 
son of Amen, whether he wshed it or not. 
When Alexander had appointed governors 
over the pro\*inces of Egypt, and officials 
to administer the various great departments 
of the State — thus following the system of 
government of the comitry which the Persians 
had developed from the arrangements made 
by the Ass^Tian kings Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal — he left Eg>T>t and never 
returned, until lie was carried there from 
Babylon, a dead man, by Ptolemy Lagus. 
He was laid in a marble sarcophagus filled 
with wliite honey, and IklasudI (Prairies d'Or, 
ii. p. 259) says that the platform on which 
it stood was to be seen at Alexandria in 
A. H.i 032 {A.D. 943). 

The Ptolzsiies 

- In the division of jUexandcr’s kingdom 
wliich took place at his death, Egjpt fell to 
the share of Ptolemy the General, who 
administered the country on behalf of Anhl- 
' I.e., Anno llijrah, or ** Year of the Flight ” of 
Muhammad the l^rophet to Madlnab on June 20, 
A.u. 622. 
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daeus, tlie son of Piiilip II of 3Iacedon 
(%^ho reigned C years and 4 months), 'and 
Alexander II, the son of ^VJcxandcr tlic Great, 
wlio died in 81 1 . In 300 Ptolemy the General 
became king of Egj-pt as Ptolemy I Soter I, 
The Ptolemies ruled Egypt on Greek lines, 
and Greek became the official language of 
the country'. The priesthoods and religion 
remained unchanged, ’ and the Ptolemiw 
■worshipped the native gods and sacrificed to 
them, and rebuilt and endowed the temples 
at Dcndcrah, Edfu, Plidae. etc. Tliey 
adopted native names and titles, married 
their sisters and nieces, adopted the habits 
of the Pharaohs, and several of them were 
crowned at .Memphis; but they never allowed 
the priests to interfere in the gdreniment 
of the country'. The earlier Ptolemies 
were astute business men, and encouraged 
and supported commercial enterprises of 
every' kind, and under their wse, tolerant 
and broad*minded rule Egypt became once 
again the wealtlUest country ofethe Eastern 
World. Members of the families'of the later 
Ptolemies quarrelled over the succession to 
the throne, with the result that fratricidal 
murders became common and. eventually 
' caused the downfall of the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 
But in spite, of these Alexandria remain^ 
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the ** mistrt^s of the markets of the ^vorld 
for 230 years, the Jctts contributing largely 
to her commercial importance and ■sveaHlt. 

Ptolemy I Soter I (323-2S5 b.c.) foundctl 
the Museum and Library of Alexandria, and 
introiluced the worship of Sarapis into Egj'pt- 
He also founded the town of Ptolemals in 
the Thcbald ; the modern town of AI-Manslu- 
yah stands on its site. Ptolemy 11 Phila- 
delphus (283-217 n.c.) founded Berenice Tro- 
gio<\j'tica on the Red Sea and the towm of 
Arsinoe in the Faj'j'um, and built the Pharos, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
This Pharos, or lighthouse, stood on the north- 
cast point oC a narrow rooky island near 
Alexandria. Its arclutcct was Sostratus of 
Cnidus, and Its thrce-storcyed white lime- 
stone building was 400 cubits, i.c. nearly COO 
feet, in height. It was finished 280 n.c. and 
cost 800 talents. It was destroyed by two 
earthquakes and a tidal wave early in the 
fourteenth century. In this reign the Hebrew 
Scriptures were translated into Greek, and 
Manetho uTote his History of Egjpt. Ptolemy 
. ni Euei^etes 1 (247-222 n.c.) conquered a 
large portion of Western xYsia, and made an 
attempt to odd one day to the calendar every 
fourth year, thus antidpating the leap-yeaf of 
modern times. This fact is recorded on the 
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Stele of Canopus, a cast of which is in thi 
British Museum (Xo. 957). rPtolemy IV Philo 
pator I (222-205 B.C.) added a hall to thi 
temple built at Dakkah by Ergamenes, king oi 
Xubia. He frustrated the design of /Intiochus 
. IV to invade Egj-pt, but failed to prevent the 
Thebans in his osvn country from obtaining 
their independence. He was an incapable 
ruler, and weak and vacillating. In his 
reign elephants were brought to Egj’pt from 
the Sudan by sea for military purposes. 

Under Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-181 u.c.) 
Egj'pt lost Palestine and Syria. His ssife, 
Cleopatra I, was the daughter of i\ntiochus. 
He maintained cordial relations with the priest' 
lioods of the counti^*, who in the 0th year of 
his reign passed a Decree at Memphis ordering 
that a statue of him should be set up in each ' 
of the great temples, together with n copy 
of the Decree inscribed upon_stone in tJic 
Egj’ptian and Greek languages. Tlie Egj*ptian 
version was written in hieroglyphic and 
demotic characters, and the Greek in ordinary 
Creek capitals. T>vo or tliree stcl» inscribt“d 
srilh this Decree have been found, and the 
most complete of these is the stele found 
near Ilosclta and commonly knoivn ns the 
Rosetta Stone (British Mu<;cuin, 'So. fiGO). 
Ptolemy V fail^ to rule Egv’pt, and during 
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liis TCign the country drifted into anotcliN, 
and he was murdered Ptolemy VI Plnlo- 
metor (181-140 bc) was taken prisoner b\ 
Antiochus IV m 171, and his brotlier Ptolemy 
IX was made king, the two brothers reigned 
jomtlj for about 7 jears, when Ptolemj IX 
dto\e bis brother out of Egypt At this 
point the Romans interfered and brought 
Ptolemy n bock to £ 25^11 where he reigned 
alone Ptolemy Vlf (Eupator) was succeeded 
bj Ptolemy IX (Euergeles II) who married 
the widow of Ptolemv VI, and bis mece 
Cleopatra and murdered lus son Ptolemy VIII 
(NCOS Philopator) Ptolemy X (Soter II) (US 
Be) was CO regent with lus brother Ptolemy 
XI (Alexander I) Ptolemy XII (Alexander 
II) murdered his ■mfc Cleopatra Berenice and 
was murdered (80 d c ) Berenice expelled 
her father Ptolemy XIII (Neos Dionysos), 
called Auletes the flute plajer, but the 
Romans reinstated him a few months later 
Ptolemy XIV (51-4”' n c ) and Cleopatra, son 
and daughter of Auletes were placed under 
the guardianship of Pompey b\ the Roman 
Senate Ptolemy XIN expelled Cleopntra 
and caused Ins guardian Pompei to be 
murdered after the Battle of Pharsaha 
Julius Caesar came to Eg\pt 47 b c and 
reinstated Cleopatra, Ptolemy XII iras 
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drowned. In the same year Julius Cacsar_ 
appointed Ptolemy XV- ^re^'ent with Cleo- 
patra, who caused him to be murdered (-to 
B.C.). Caesar appointed 'as co-regent Plolemy 
XVI (Caesar), lus son 'by Cleopatra. After 
tlic defeat of Antony, Cleopatra's lover, by 
Octavianus at tlie battle of Aclium, 31-50 
B.C., both Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide, and Egypt became n Province of the 
Roman Empire. 
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2G8 Zcnobia invaded Eg^T^t; she was de- 
thronetl in 273. In 28i the Romans were 
expelled from Nubia, nnd Diocletian (a.d. 
281) employed the Nobadae to check the 
Rlemmyes; the Copts date the Era of the 
Martyrs from Aug. 2Dth, 281. Constantine 
founded Constantinople a.d. 828. The per- 
secution of the Christians which began in the 
reign of Severus (a.d. 193) drove many of 
them into the deserts, where they built 
monasteries in tlie Illrd century, and made 
translations of the Holy Scriptures into Coptic 
fronv the Greek. The papyrus Codex in the 
British Museum (Oriental 7504), containing 
the Books of Deuteronomy, Jonali and the 
Acts of the Apostles, was nTitten towards 
the close of the Illrd century. Theodosius I 
(a.b. 378) proclaimed Christianity to be the 
religion of his Empire, and the famous statue 
of Sarapis was burned. 

The Byzantine Period begins svith the reign 
of Arcadius (a.d. 395—408), In 415 Hypatia 
was murdered tliiowgh the instrumentality of 
Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. The Council 
of CUalcedon sat Oct. 8 , a.d. 451. In the 
reign of Marcionus (450-457) the Blemmyes 
began to trouble Egyp^ ^ great famine 
devastated the country in 502. In the rejgn 
of Justinian (527-565) Narses destroyed the 
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temple of Osiris and Isis at PliUac, and carried 
off the gold statues of the gods to Con- 
stantinople. In' this reign the Mohophysitcs 
(Copts) separated from theMelkites (Royalists); 
and Silko, king of the Nobadae, embraced 
Christianity. The Persians under Chosrocs U 
invaded Egypt in 019 and lield it for 10 years. 

The Arabs 

The Arabs under Amr Ibn al-As, the captain 
of tlie army of Umar the Khalifah, captured 
Pelusium and slew the garrison in 040, ,and 
thus EgiTt became a Province of the Empire 
of the Arabs. The Arabs invaded Xubia and 
seized Eoiigolah the capital; Umar died in 
66J, and was succeeded by the Umayyad 
Khallfahs (a.d. 000-750), the AbbSsid Ivhall- 
fahs (750-868), the Tulunid Khallfahs (888- 
000), l^Iuhammad tlie IkhshTd and ius fol- 
lowers (935-009), the Futimites (069-1171), 
the Ayj'uhfd Klialifahs (1171-1250), the 
Bahrite-i^ramclukes (1250-1389), the Bm^te ‘ 
or Circassian Mamelukes (1380-1517). 
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the t^venty•fou^ Provinces into whicli Salim 
divided Egj'pt. In 17G8 All Bey expelled the 
Pasha and made himself king of Egypt; he 
%vas murdered in 1772, and the Beys fought 
among themselves for the sovereignty. In 
1790 a Turkish nrm}’ under JIurad seized 
Cairo. Napoleon Bonaparte landed in Egj^it 
in July 179S, stormed Alexandria, and at the 
Battle of the Pyramids defeated Murad ; a few 
days later Nelson destroyed the French fleet 
in Abukir Bey. In 1801-2 the English com- 
pelled the French to evacuate Egypt, and 
restored the country to tl Turks. Mu- 
hammad All (1709-1819) was elected Pasha 
of Egypt in. 1805, and murdered all save one 
of the Mameluke Beys in 1811. He sent 
Ismail to invade Nubia and the SQdan in 
1820, but Ismail svas burnt alive at Shindl 
by an Arab Shekh called Nimr. Muhammad 
AJi’s sole’ object in invading the Sudan was 
to obtain slaves and gold, and the methods he 
employed resembled those of the Pharaohs 
of the Xllth djmasty. Itrahim (1848) an 
adopted son of Muhammad All, ruled for one 
year. Abbas I (1849-1834) son of Prince 
Tusnn, showed little administrative ability, 
Muhammad All’s fourth son Said (185t-18G3) 
was a just and humane ruler. He improved 
the irrigation of Egypt, introduced railway's. 
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gave tlie concession for the building of tbe 
Suez Canal, and founded the BQIak Museunn 
He Tvas succeeded (1863) by Ismail, grandson 
of JIuharamad Ali, who was made PChedive, of 
Eg}*pt on May 14, 1SC7. He built railn’ays, 
established schools, encouraged trade and 
agriculture, and finished the Suez Canal, which 
was opened with great pomp and ceremony in 
18C9. He was reckless in spending money and 
in 1875 his liabilities amounted to £77,007,569. 
He built palaces evci^Ttherc, and one-fiftli of 
the land of Egj-pt was lus private property.' 
He was deposed by tlie SultSn of Turkey in 
IS70, and was succeeded by T&wllk Pnshd. 
As the result of the rebellion of ^irabi PtisM' 
and the weakness of Tawilk the British 
bombarded Alexandria on July il, 18S2, 
defeated Arabi's forces at Tall al-Ivablr on 
September 13, and two days later Sir Garnet 
Woheley took Cairo. As the result of the 
terrible cruelty of the Egj'ptians in the 
countries of the Sud^ which Muhammad 
and Ismail had seized, widespread rebellion 
broke out in the Sudan. The ringleader was 
Muliarnmnd Ahmad, commonly called the 
Mahdi, a carpenter. The rebels defeated the 
EgsTitian troops everj'wherc, and in September 
1883 the 5IaWi destroyed the array of Hicks 
PashS in the forest of Shekan, and beome 
absolute master\of tlie Sudan. General C. C. 
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Gordon {born 1833)^^15 sent in 1881 to fetch 
the Egyptian garrisons out of the Sfltifm and, 
after being besieged by the Slahdi in Khartum 
for 318 days, was murferod there on ^londay, 
January 2 Gtlj, 1885. The Slabdl died on 
June 22, and was succeeded by the Khalifoh 
Abdallah. 

In ISDO a British Expedition under Sir H. 
Kitchener was sent to the Sudan. He defeated 
the Khalifiih’s forces at Farkat on June 7, 
and at the Atbaru on April 8, 1808, and 
captured Ummdurman on September 2 of the 
same year. On November 21, 1890, Slf F. R. 
Wingate attacked the Khallfali’s army at 
Umm Oabrikat, and slew him and COO of his 
men, and captured 9000 men, women and 
cW\dren. TWs was Oic Ocath^Wow ot Mabdl- 
ism in the SOdan. A British Protectorate over 
Egi^pt was declared on November 18, 101 1, 
and the Ivhedivc, being freed from the 
suzerainty ot the Sultan of Turkey, assumed 
the title of Sultan. In March 1922 Egypt was 
proclaimed by Great Britain to be an indepen- 
dent kingdom, and the Sultdn, Ahmad Fuad, 
became King of ^ypt. From the time of 
Cambyses (525 u.c.) until a.d. 1922, mth the 
exception of a period of about fifty years, 
Egypt has been ruled by foreigners imder 
whose domination she lias attained to her 
‘greatest heights of wealth and prosperity. 
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The Decipeeiimekt op the Eoypruif 

HlEpOOLYTlIS 

The oldest Egyptian wiling signs arc 
pictures of objects, animate and inanimate. 
Tliey •were supposed to have been invented by 
the god Thoth, and the Egyptians called them 
“ vrords of the god,” or ‘‘ dirine words,” and 
they are commonly called hieroglyphs^ from 
' a Greek word meaiung ** sacred writing.” 
The earliest religious literature was wltten 
in liicroglyphic cliaracters. A form of ^vriting 
in which the hieroglyphs are modified and 
abbreviated is called Hieratic ; it was much 
used by the priests 'and by the mer^ntile 
community. About 700 n.c. a purely con- 
ventional form of writing called Demotic, i. e. 
the writing of the people, came into use; 
another term for it is Enchorial, i. e. the . 
writing of ' tlje country, or native writing. 
During the Ptolemaic Period the Greek lan- 
guage and iTxiting were much used in Egypt. 
When the Egyptians became Christians they 
wrote the Scriptures m Coptic, i. e, Egyptian, 
using the Greek alphabet, to which they' added 
seven characters derived from Demotic. 

All knowledge of "the ancient Egyptian 
hierogly 7 >hie writing died out in Egypt before 
A.D. 500, and no real pro^'ess was made in 
the decipherment of it until the “^discovery of. 
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the Rosetta Stone, which is now In the British 
Jluvciim. The Stone ” is a stele of basalt 
tJ ft. 9 in. high and 2 ft. 4j in. wide, nnd is 
inscribed with fourteen lines of hieroglyphic 
writing, thirty-lwo lines of Demotic writing, 
and fiby-four lines of Greek writing. It was 
found by a Erench officer called Boussard 
among the ruins of Fort St. Julicn, near the 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile. Under the terms 
of the Capitulation it passcfl into the hands 
of the British, and arrived in the British 
Museum in 1802. Tlic Greek text was soon 
translated, and it showed that the inscription 
was a copy of a Decree of the priests ordering 
additional honours to be paid to Ptolemy V 
(Epiphones), in return for the favours he had 
shown them. Akcrblad made out the general 
meaning of ses’eral lines of the Demotic text 
in 1802. Dr. Thomas Young in 1819 published 
a list of alphabetic Egj-ptian hierogljT)hs> to 
which in several eases he had assigned correct 
values. He was the first to grasp the idea 
of a phonetic principle in the reading of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and he was the 
first to apply it. Zoega thought that the 
ovals C > or cartouches contained royal 
names, but it u'as Young who proved the 
correctness of this view. He deciphered the 
name of Ptolemy on the Rosetta Stone, and 
that of Berenice on another monument; and 
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Bankes first identified tlie name of Cleopatra 
on the obelisk htcli he found at Philae In 
1822 J F Champolllon published a bst of 
alphabetical characters w hich he iiad obtained 
by applying "Voungs method to the names 
and titles of the Roman Emperors and he 
adopted some of Youngs phonetic aalues, 
but unfortunatcl) Tvithout proper acknow 
Icdgraent lie also formulated a s>strni of 
decipherment and grammar uliich has formed 
the foundation for the -nork of later Egvpt 
ologists Tie means hy nhich 'Noting and 
Champolhon obtained the phonetic values of 
Egyptian Incrogljphs is desenbed in a quarto 
pamphlet entitled the Rosetta Stone pul>- 
lishecl b> the Bntish Museum price Cd It 
contains one of the best reduced facsimiles of 
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